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sharp enough to be driven into the 





They are stiff enough and 
rdest hoof without breaking it down, vet flexible so as to be easily 


clinched, and they do not split or crimp and injure the sensitive 
“Capewell” nails hold best, too. This makes them 


part of the foot. 
Unequalled for Cavalry and Artillery horseshoeing. 


economical. 





Made by 
THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO., 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World. 






































BOOK DEPARTMENT 
J. &. @avalry Association 


This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practic- 
able cost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 
lowest terms possible with others. 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 


lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 


the best books on any special subject of a military 
nature and as to their cost. 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 

For the benefit of our Members and Subscribers, the 
U. S. Cavalry Association has arranged to place subscriptions 
for any foreign or domestic periodical. , 

Particular attention paid to securing the best terms pos- 
sible on all Military publications. 

As low rates of subscription as those given by any repu- 
table Subscription Agency guaranteed. 


<——- <1. ——_ 


NOTICE! 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra, 




















JUST OUT! 


TACTICS 


ee —— 


COLONEL BALCK, 


61st Infantry, German Army, 





Authorized Translation 
BY 
WALTER KRUEGER, 


First Lieut. 23d Infantry, U.S. Army, Instructor Army Service Schools 


VOLUME I. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principles in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from military 
history. Fourth completely revised edition, embracing the lessons learned 
from the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese War. 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 


I.—Organization and Equipment. IX.—The Attack. 
II.—The Formations. X.—The Attack on an Enemy Deployed for 
III.—The Power of the Firearms and Expe- Defense. 
dients for Minimizing Losses. XI.—The Defense. 


A.—The Power of Field Artillery 
B.—Infantry Fire. 
1V.—The Emptoyment of Infantry Fire 


XII.—The Retreat. 


XIII —Containing Actions: 


V.—Deployments for Action. XIV.—The Infantry Combat according to 
VI—Machine Guns Foreign Regulations. 
VIL—Infantry versus Cavalry. XV.— Expenditure and Supply of Ammuni- 

VIIL.—!nfantry versus Artillery. tion. 


Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 


plates in the text. 


Over 550 pages with many ] 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS* 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


This book is to be used at the Army Service Schools and should be in the 
library of every officer of the Regular Army and Militia who desires to gain a 


working knowledge of Tactics. 





The Edition is limited, therefore get your order in NOW. 


ee — 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Cavalry ‘Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


—~>+ TOGETHER< 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By Captain ALONZO GRAY, Fourteenth Cavalry. 


PART I. 


Part I of the above entitled book is now out. It is 
reported, by one of our highest military experts, to be the 


best work of its kind ever published. 


This part will be issued bound in cloth or paper as de- 
sired so that those so desiring can have the two parts bound 


together when the second part is issued. 


Price, in Cloth, $1.50; Price, in Paper, $1.25. Postpaid. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED by THE U. §. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_——-— 


THE RIFLE IN WAR 


BY CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES Tenth U. S. Infantry. 


- , 
ructor Department of Military Art, Army Se 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 
Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables. 


Authorized Text Book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 


—_ - => 


NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 
Fifth Field Artillery. 


* This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given 
by Captain SPAULDING at the Army Service 
Schools, and has been prepared for publi- 
cation in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Military Topography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 





-BY 


Captain C. O SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S, Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 


350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawnings. Well 


printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 


themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted as a Text Book at the Army Service®Schools. 


For sale by the U, S, Cavalry Association, Price $2.50, postage paid 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 
By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 


The latest Work by that Celebrated 





Authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. Bridges, D. S. O., Fourth 
Dragoon Guards, with a Preface by General Sir John 


French, G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation. Price $2.25, Postpaid. 


Published by the U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. — Fort Leavenworth, Kan, 





"HORSES AND RIDING 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 


AUTHOR OF— 


“Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 
“Vice in the Horse,” etc., etc. 


Itustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. PRICE, $1.00, postpaid, 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Frt Leavenworth, Kansas 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U, §. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_o —-_ 





Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


BY CaPT. EDWIN T. COLE, Sizth U.S. Infantry, 


~> AN D<m 


CapT EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 


>? > 


SOLDIER SSCORE BooK 


FOR 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIPPLE 


Model 1yo3, Model tg06 Ammunition, 


By CaPT. CHARLES E. STODTER, Ninth U.S. Cavalry. 
EIGHTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sigiat one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE, 10c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 1U0 or More. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Study in Troop Leading 
o— AN D —-o-<$ 
Management of the Sanitary Service in War 
By Major JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
—-AND—— 


Major EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 


lustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 


navement of a Sanitary service coordinate 


THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 
ry officer will read and study this admirable 
Journal, Military Service Institute 
ican Officers that has appeared since 
National Guard Magazine 
tiation of every Military Student.” 
'.S. Infantry Journal 
ladmirably fills its mission.’ 
Journal of the U.S. Artillery 
rhe Military Surgeon 
and can be found nowhere 
U.S. Cavalry Journal 


Arms and The Mar: 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 


Principles of Sanitary Tactics 
WARD L. GONGAN, deo, Medical Corps 


Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 


Assistant Commandant, Field Service School for Medical Officers. 


r use 


troops in war, 


the many phases 


understanding of the 
in iry service which they, 

as commande! in t field, wil » called upon to direct. 
Beginning with the consideration of sanitary tactics with the detached 


battalion and squadron, the -veral sections of the book deal progressively 
that, with the independent regiment, the reinforced brigade and the 


, and is illustrated by two maps and twelve 


Price, $2.00, net. Agent: U.S. Cavalry Association. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Sole Agent for the United States 
FOR THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


Russo-Japanese War 
Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


Vor. L—“THE YALU.” (Nine Appendices and Six Maps.) 

VoL. Il.—*WA-FAN-GOU.” (four Appendices and Eleven Maps.) 
VoL. 1II.—“ THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN,” 

VoL. IV.—* THE SCHA-HO.” ( W7th vol. of maps.) 

VoL. V.—*RAID ON YIN-KOU AND BATTLE OF SAN-DE-PU.” 


Volumes I, Il and II], $3.25 each Volume IV, $4.00. Volume V, $3.00. 


HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 


M@ The Best Account of this War yet Published. WX 


The U_ S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 





following and other Military Books published by 





HUGH REES, Ltd. London. 





GRANT'S CAMPAIGNS: ‘The Wilderness and Co'd Hartor,’—Atkinson...$2.00 
CAVALRY STUDIES, Stategical and Tactic’, —Maj.-Gen. Haig......... 
CAVALRY IN ACTION, 17 the Wars of the Future——Pormby 


CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V. Pelet-Narbonn?,—Translations by Major 
DA, Legard 


CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR—Count Gustav Wrangel... 1.00 
CAYA'RY vs. INFANTRY and other Essays—Lt.-Col. Maude 

CALVARY IN FUTURE WARS,—Gen. V. Bernhardi 

MILITARY HISTCRY Applied to Modern Warfire,—Donaldson 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


fheers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 
By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 
2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 


reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 





orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 


graphs and War Department 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers? 

4 WHAT the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc. 

WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment — how does he 


report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 


6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 

knowing nature are answered in ‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 

The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
und the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U. §. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kaa. 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL 
By Captain JAS. A MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


‘“NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL” 
Is to the Non-commissioned Officer what 
Officers’ Manual is to the Officer. 


The SOUL of this book consists of the condensed and collated experi- 
ences of over fifty (50) old and experienced non commissioned officers. 


The Cheapest Military Book Ever Sold in this Country, 525 pages 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount on Orders of {0 or More Copies 


PRIVATES MANUAL 


By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry 





PRIVATES’ MANUAL is to the Private what NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL is to the 
Non-commissioned Officer. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount on Orders of 50 or More Copies. 





THE Moss-[)ALTON COMPANY RECORDS 


Designed by 
Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry, and 
Captain HARRY F. DALTON, 16th Infantry 


A set of modern, up-to-date books embodying advanced ideas in record keeping 


PRICES: 

Individual books, $1.00; per set (6), with 75 leaves per book, $4.80; extra 
loose leaves 75¢ per hundred; individual covers with rings, 6c per set, and 
perforator, soc (for those who wish to keep Descriptive Lists, Summary Court 
Records and other records in Moss-Dalton covers. ) 


eat Agents for the Philippines 
For Sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. The Post Exchange, Fort McKinley. P. | 





Questions on Field Service Regulations 


—BY— 


Captain HOLLAND RUBOTTOMNM, Ninth Cavalry 


A series of questions which are intended as an aid to 
the study of the Field Service Regulations. The questions 
are arranged so as to conform to the headings of the text. 
It is divided into thirty lessons, any one of which can be 
readily learned at a sitting without undue mental effort. 


General Agent: THE U. 8S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. Special Price on Large Orders. 


f examination questions given 
Keculations in December, 


1 to be expe ted 


JABLE FOR OFFICERS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION ON 
THE SUBJECT OF FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


) 





Bani DUTY 


——— J} Y——__—— 


IN JAS. A. MOSS. 
/ S. Infantry. 


ibject of RIOT DUTY is for 
simple, thorough, practical, 
ppeal to officers of both the Reg- 


WHAT to do in case he is ever ordered 


PRICE: 50c per copy, postpaid 


A liberal discount on quantity. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

THE LEGAL SIDE: When the Regular Army and when the Mil‘tia may be ordered out for 
Riot Duty. Civil Control of Troops— The seizure, Use and Destructlon 
of Private Property — Firing on Kioters Arresting Rioters in Private 
Houses—Di-position cf Persons Arrested—Arrest of Otticers and Enlis- 
ted meu while on Riot Duty—Writ of Habeas Co pus, ete., ete. 

THE TACTICAL SIDE: Assembling of Militia Organizations — Leaving the Armory — Marching 
totre scene of Trouble— Di pers ng or Attacking a Mob— Attack and 
DefeusedOf Houses and Barric des—Defense of Railway Stations, Freight 
Depot, Rolling Stock and ‘racks, etc., ete. 


SALES ACENTS: 


For the United States: The U.S. Cavalry Association. 
For Philippines: The Post Exchange, Ft. Wm. McKinley, P. I. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Just Off the Press 
—SECOND EDITION OF— 


Military Map Reading 





By Capt. C. 0. SHERRILL, Corps Engineers 


Adopted for the use of the Army 
and Militia. Simplified and enlarged 


—Improved Plates. 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent 


Price 90 cents, postpaid. 





Subscriptions 
for 
Periodicals 


Lowest rates guaranteed for 
any domestic or foreign periodi- 
cal, especially for Military Jour- 


nals. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 





Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 


By Major SAYRE, U.S. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


ARMY. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, $1.50 


This work has been in use inthe Army Service Schools during the past 
? 5S 


three years, and is authorized by the War Department for issue to Militia and 


Regular Troops. 


(Circular No. 64, W. D., October 6, 1910.) 


NOTICE A new appendix, containing thirteen original problems 
. (six of them on the Gettysburg Map), has been added to 


MajorSayre’s Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides. 


book will have this appendix. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


All future issues of this 


The price ($1.50) will not be changed. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Japanese-L:nglish Dictionary 


FOR: 





MILITARY TRANSLATORS 


By Lieutenant GEORGE V. STRONG, SixtH CAvaLry. 


Cloth. 541 pages. Price $4.00, net. Postage 23 cents. 





A DICTIONARY OF 
Common Chinese-Japanese Characters 
By [laeuTenaANT GEORGE V. STRONG, SrxtH CAVALRY. 
Cloth. 188 pages. Price $2.00, net. Postage 12 cents. 


FOR SALE BY THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


JUST OUT 
Original Handbook for kiders 


A Complete Guide to 
Modern Horsemanship 








By M. C. GRIMSGAARD, K. W. 0.,6.M.E.H. § 


Captain of Horse, Royal Norwegian Cavalry. 
Translated by the Author 


343 Pag’s with 88 Illustrations. Price, 
$4.00 Postpaid. Handsome Binding. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 














tha Br a Ps. 19a Oa a Da. a_i a_i 


Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India. 
Printed at the * Pioneer’ Press, Allahabad. 


Published Quarterly. Price 10s. 8d. 


a_r_Ba_dr 


oy 
Cavalry Journal? 


QUARTERLY.) 

Under the Direction of 
Maj.-Gen. R.S.S. BADEN-POWELL, C. B. 
Inspector of Cavalry. 

R.U. 8.1. Whitehall, S W. London. 
Price | 1is. 6d. per annum. 





‘Journals Royal United 
Service Institution. 


Published preg under authority 
f the Council. 


. Whitehall, 8. W. London. 26s. per annum. 


THE BROAD ARROW 


The Naval and Mi itary Gazette. 


( WEEKLY.) 


Price 30s. 6d. peprannum. LONDON. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Edited, Printed and Published at 
i The Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich 
Price 30 Shillings per annam. 


The Royal Engineers’ Journal. 


Published Monthly by 
Royal Engineers Institute, Chatham. 


Annual Subscription: 15s. paid in Advance. 


Price: Is. 6d. Pi st Free. 





) KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE 
CARL M. DANZER 

| Yearly Mk 20 Quarterly Mk 5 
. Single Copy Mk 2 


‘VIENNA, - - - AUSTRIA. 


RIVISTA DI CAVALLERIA 


Italian Cavalry Journal. 


Rome, Italy. 


Subscription 18 lire per year 





_ United Service Magazine 
With which are incorporated 
{THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE 
and NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL 
4 PRICE Two Shillings 
Fs WILLIAM COWLES & SONS (Ltd.) 
4 23 Cockspur St. London, S. W. 
g 


BOLET IN 


DEL 
CENTRO NAVAL 


Buenos Aires. ARGENTINE, 





Revista Tecnica 
4 ; 
DE 


‘Infanteria y Caballeria 


(MONTHLY.) 


MADRID. 





de Cavalerie 


MONTHLY.) 


Revue 


5 Re des Beaux Arts, PARIS | 


Subscription in Postal Union 27 fr. 
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“JOURNAL of HEU. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION | 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 


FIFTY CENTS PER NUMBER. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 50c Extra. ‘ 


(08 Back Numbers and Bound Volumes For Sale. “BX 


§ The Journal of the Infantry Association and that of the Cavalry Association have a club rate of $ 
$3.50 for the members of either Ass ociation. 


BT IT TR IT ST TET TT UT 








Army and Navy Register 


Un, 2 Ba ra Dr 1a a_i a. a_i a_i a a hh th 


Journal of the Military Service 
Institution &% United States 


NEW YORK. 
$3.00 a Year. 


Governor's Island, 
50c. a Copy. 


(The U.s. Military Gazette) 
Published by 


ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., 
Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo. $2; 3 Mo. $1.25; | Mo 50c, 


Foreign Postage $1.00 per year extra. 





Proceedings of the 


United States Naval Institute. 
Published Quarterly by the Institute. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD 
$1.00 A Copy. $3.50 a Year. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
Scnool Board ot the Artillery School. 


FORT MONROE, VA, 


50 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year 
py 





U. S. Infantry Journal. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 


U. S, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
50 Cents a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 


The Military Surgeon 


Published Monthly by the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3.50 a Year. 35 Cents a Copy. 





Army and Navy Journal 
' Gazette of The Regu'ar and Vo unteer Forces 


Published Weekly 


Single Copies Fifteen Cents. $6.00 per year 
Club Kate to Members of the Services $3.00 a yr. 


NEW YORK. 


More National Guard News is publisned in 
The National Guard Magazine 
Than in any other military publication. 


To keep poste don the activity in the Organized 
Militia you must read it. 


$1.00 per year, Columbus, Ohio, 


---W -0 SSS 8 88 eH  e e e 





An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to 
HORSE SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING 
$3.00 per annum. 


; Send for Sample Copy. 389 Fifth Ave., New York. 





N y 
ARMS AND THE MAN. 4 
The National Military Weekly. 

Contains > ketches and Stories upon Shoot- 
ing Small and Big Game, Rifle Shooting and 
Military Life. Published each Thursday by 

Arms and the Man Publishing Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
$3.00 a year. 
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FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS s 5 


S G 
T & Military Ca 
Arr Ex ves— Brit 
Arr f } Cazes tte—B $Y 
Re i irie—Su 
La eM ; che 
R Militaire mee FE —Fre 
Spe M re—Fr ae 
Rey M > Fr: 
Revue de L’Armee B 
La Belaique M 


_ Weekly. Sut nk £1-10-6 
Monthly _ 7s m 
Pngsaies Weekly. . fi 12-6 
aha Daily 5 32 f 
....Monthly IS f 
eee. e.bBi-Montt y as 40 fr. 
Semi-Monthlu. Re 40 fr. 
pe sriee Bi-Mo J. : 13 fr. 
.Month y. so 12 fr.50c 


esheeiitions on all vonen Military Publications quoted, upon Application. , 
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ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. Kk. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S Army Officers everywhere 





Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY «° SILVER 
of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


a WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 
404 DELAWARE ST. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


a a 
HERMAN WITT 


GROCER 


Fresh fruits and vegetables every day in the year. 
Agent for Richelieu Coffee, Tea, and their entire line of Pure Food Goods 


DAILY DELIVERY TO FORT 


Phones 310 and 276 504 Shawnee St. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 3 
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SUNYSIDE FLORAL CO. 


The largest and most complete floral establishment in the State. 
Cut flowers and blooming plants 
Our Specialties 
Special attention given to decorations and funeral work. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


S.-E. Gor. 5th & Shawnee Sts. Phones 97. 





When in the city, you should visit 


THE GROCKERY, CHINA @ GLASSWARE STORE 


where you will find the best selected stock to be found in this section of the 
country. Rich Haviland China in open stock patterns, Dinner Sets, ete., Cut, 
Pressed and Blown Glass, Lamps, Electroliers and Bric-a-brac, too numerous 
to mention. Being direct Importers, it gives us an advantage others do not 
enjoy in the line. Good goods and low prices for quality should always be 
considered. 


You will find them here, 31 & Delaware Sts., Junction of all car line . 


C.L. KNAPP & CO. 


19 & 21 West 3ist Street, 
OCK Betw en Broadway & 5th Ave, 
Vi NEW YORK 
Makers of 


Standard Regulation Equipments 
and Uniforms 













HIGHEST AWARD PARIS 1900 


4 Practical, Comfort- 


able Belt for Dress Uni- FINEST QUALITIES: 
form Sabre Slings. F 7 ‘ 
Full Dress Caps Sabres and Knots 
4 Fashionable Civil Service Caps Collar Insignia 
ian Belt to wear without White Caps Rank Devices 


Full Dress Betts Camp Furniture 


po rat eh ya Equipm't Trunks wit ach Hanger has hooks 
Stetson ts S rver Sticks J _ < 
Pri 7 tee p “e" nite vn the cg Ssizes: Wall, Sibley or Hq tent. 
rice $1.75 Shoulder Knots Corps Badges ) 
: : Shoulder Straps Military Jewelry Ea. 36c, 3 for $1.00 
Postpaid Uniform Cloth’g Novelties by Mail postpaid 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


Uniforms Altered to conform to the new regulations and promotion changes. 
Correctness in detail guaranteed. 
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THE CHARGER. 
By MAjok GENERAL WILLIAM H. CARTER, U.S. Army. 


( ) sane a few years ago the Autumn Indoor ‘‘ Horse Show”’ 

at Madison Square Garden, New York, afforded prac- 
tically the only opportunity for comparison and fixing of stand- 
ards of horses and equipages in this country. After a period of 
decline from its highest water mark of success, due to the perfec- 
tion of automobile transportation, a revival ensued and the 
movement has spread over the country until now the circuit of 
horse shows has become‘ quite as much a fixture of the blue 
grass regions as the county and state fairs are of the agricultural 
sections. 

Along with the horse shows have come the military tourna- 
ments, which have extended to international proportions and 
in which officers of many countries contest for the ribbons 1n 
various events requiring trained mounts of superior quality. 
American competitors have found their horses outclassed, but 


they have the satisfaction of having come out of numerous 





grueling contests with a reputation for light hands, good seats 
and a determination to come again,—the latter by no means the 
least of sportsmanlike qualities. Alert, energetic and ambi- 


tious to acquire perfection, their efforts are sure eventually to be 
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rewarded with full success. As cups and blue ribbons are 
brought back by gallant and determined young officers, con- 
testing under many disadvantages, anew impetus will be given 
to the work of preparation for future events and regimental 
pride may be depended upon to urge steadfast improvement. 
To accomplish this, there niust be standards of perfection and 
herein lies the greatest difficulty which confronts the service 
just now. 

















DELHI 


Castleton Stallion grown Horse, 1910, by Ben Brush, out of Vera by Mortimer 
Height 16-144: weight 1240. Cavalry type thoroughbred 


Divided councils now prevail as to the proper types of 


horses for officers as well as for troopers. Experience has its 
influence in formulating opinions, and those who have intimate 
knowledge of the accomplishments of our cavalry are loath to 
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break away from its traditions born of campaign and battle. 
The mere statement that other nations differ with us in the 
organization, armament and types of mounts of their cavalry 
is not sufficient to justify change unless sound reasons are ad- 
duced. The cavalry lessons of the Civil War must be studied 
with caution, but there has been no such protracted field ex- 
perience since that conflict closed, and such wars as have 
occurred in the past half century have served to establish the 
correctness of much that was evolved out of our own great war. 

Much information concerning the cavalry of the Civil War 
period has been made available in recent years, and with a knowl- 
edge of its accomplishments in the long and arduous four years 
of strife, foreign nations have not failed to note and copy some 
points of military excellence. One of the best foreign ob- 
servers with our armies in the Civil War was General De Chanal, 
of the French Army. After Sheridan’s raid to Richmond, last- 
ing more thana month, the unservicable horses to the number 
of about 6,000 were turned in at City. Point. General De 
Chanal inspected them with great care, ‘‘one by one”’ as stated 
They were all very thin, 


sé 


by him, His report sets forth that: 
mostly broken down in front, wounded, some with broken 
knees; but there was not a single horse with a wound on the 
withers or over the kidneys.”’ It is extremely probable that 
some sore backs escaped the General's eye, but nevertheless, 
his report indicates that the American cavalryman of the later 
period of the Civil War had learned to care for his horse even if 
he could not save him from the exhaustion due to lack of forage 
and proper rest during extended raids. 

The quarter of a century following the Civil War was prolific 
in experience for the cavalry. The service was usually ren- 
dered on the isolated frontier and passed into history with but 
little notice. It was the great school of the frontier that had 
developed most of the resourceful leaders, the story of whose 
brilliant campaigns in the Civil War constitute some of the 
most interesting pages of the Nation’s history. 

Although the number of mounted regiments of the old 
army was small, they were possessed of an esprit-de-corps re- 
markable for its influence upon the new regiments added from 
time totime. After the Civil War this influence was peculiarly 
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potent when the cavalry found itself called to the field at each 
recurring season against the same Indian tribes and over the 
same trails as their forebears of the First and Second Dragoons, 
the Mounted Rifles and the First and Second Cavalry. 

The last cavalry squadron in action against hostile Indians 
on the plains, formed for the charge on New Year’s day of 1891, 
during the Pine Ridge campaign. <A few days later, in the pres- 
ence of the Soiux nation, the cavalry brigade comprising the 
Sixth, Seventh and Ninth Cavalry, and the squadron of the 











ULTIMUS 


mando, out of Running Stream by Di 


By Cor 


) 
ype thoroughbred 


Infantry and Cavalry School, passed in review before the Major 
General Commanding. The winter had been severe and snow 


prairie, as 


began again to fall upon the already deeply covered 
the head of the column reached the reviewing party. It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight. The horses, even those that had 
come up from the south, had grown heavy coats of wooly hair 


during the winter campaign, notwithstanding they were pro- 
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vided with blanket-lined canvas covers at night. They had 
borne heavy loads, for the troopers wore the blanket-lined 
canvas or buffalo overcoats and packed all the heavy winter 
equipment. Some phenomenal marches, become historic in 
cavalry lore, had been made. The regiment to which the 
writer belonged marched to its station through deep snow, 
encountering the most severe blizzard ever previously experi- 
enced by any of the command. The horses were of the average 
type furnished at that time mainly from Missouri, and they 
withstood the vigorous campaign practically without losses 
other than those arising from accident. The almost total 
absence of sore backs was constantly remarked upon. The 
horses had been accustomed to herding at the posts and in 
the fields before coming north and were a hardy, serviceable 
lot of animals eminently fitted for the purpose of campaigning, 
and withstood successfully heavy loads and long marches in 
mid winter. They were purchased under the regulations 
drawn to describe, as nearly as practicable, a.type—the cavalry 
horse. 

This was the last of Indian campaigning, for following the 
death of Sitting Bull and the crushing out of the Ghost Dancers, 
there came an ever increasing volume of settlers who soon over- 
ran the Indian country with their wire fences and made the 
war pony a thing of memory. For a quarter of a century fol- 
lowing the Civil War the cavalry had contested almost every 
foot of the ground from the Missouri westward and from 
Canada to the Mexican border. The cessation of this service, 
which had done so much to develop resourceful, self-reliant 
horsemen, demanded a substitute, and practice marches and 
peace maneuvers became the order of the day. 

There followed soon after this last campaign a period of 
commercial panic and depression, the effcet of which was ex- 
aggerated directly as the distance from markets,and the value 
of horses fell to a point where they were slaughtered for their 
hides in some of the places where the range was no longer free. 
Conditions grew steadily worse and the farmers of the middle 
west turned their attention to draft stallions, hoping to produce 


a horse sufficiently heavy for farm or city work. Out of this ex- 
periment there came a herd of misfits—neither draft nor saddle 
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animals, but horses with medium size bodies and large feet; 
thick manes and tails and heavy fetlocks. Then followed the 
South African campaign when thousands of the light frontier 
horses were shipped off to the British Army. Then developed 
the shortage in the type of horses which had for many years 
carried our cavalrymen with their heavy packs over mountain 
and plain in pursuit of the most alert and resourceful of all 


light horsemen—the American Indians. 














HIPPODROME 


By Commando, out of Dominoes by Domino. Height 15-3; weight 1165. 


Cavalry type thoroughbred. 


With the advent of railway communication and particu- 
larly after the war with Spain, and foreign service had come to 
play its part, there fell upon the cavalry a blow that in old frontier 
days would have broken the heart of every trooper who had 
ridden the trail—the transfer of horses between regiments 
changing stations. But notwithstanding this violence to regi- 
mental esprit-de-corps, a knowledge of the accomplishments of 
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hard riding forbears has been kept alive and has encouraged the 
new generation to qualify in all that makes for cavalry success. 

The Infantry and Cavalry School and the School of Appli- 
cation for Cavalry and Light Artilery struggled under many 
difficulties, but the study of the horse had progressed sufficiently 
to cause the word ‘“‘hippology”’ to be introduced and defined in 
the new dictionaries. Efforts were concentrated on standard- 
izing ideas and inculcating a knowledge of cavalry horses, their 
conformation, capacity for training and endurance. The stand- 
ards aimed at were the proper types of service horses, the officers 
begin encouraged to obtain for their own mounts animals of 
similar type and with as much quality as could be procured. 

The School of Equitation, from its modest beginnings, has 
developed a considerable number of capable instructors and a 
a few who have imbibed the magic of horsemastership. It is 
still in the stage of development, but has brought forth some 
good riders,very clever polo players and a number of likely can- 
didates for Horse Show honors. The important thing now is 
to develop from somewhat divergent views the standards for the 
charger and cavalry horse classes of the horse shows. The 
standard dictionary defines the charger as ‘‘one who or that which 
charges; especially awarhorse.’’ Judgesof hunters, gaited sad- 
dlers and park horses all confess themselves as unable to deter- 
mine just what the military contingent has in mind as the 
requirements of a charger. Observation of numerous charger 
classes, and comparison of the decisions of military judges, forces 
the conviction that there is no well established and uniform 
standard as yet in the minds of officers generally. Thestandard 
adopted by the government in its advertisements for cavalry 
horses is that of a perfect animal of its type—the kind with 
which the cavalry of the frontier made its successful campaigns. 
Such an animal was expected to possess such conformation as 
to enable him to endure campaigning with all its attendant 
hardships, to swim rivers, climb mountains, and to survive 
thirsts and deprivation of forage. 

Observation of many horses entered in Horse Shows as 
chargers justifies the statement that there is a very elastic idea 
of such animals in the minds of officers. It is not intended to 
prescribe or define the standard charger, but to suggest to those 
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who are devoting their time to Horse Shows, that there is 
urgent need for crystalizing ideas as to the type of horse that 
should be in the minds of the judges of the charger classes 
and of the requirements as to schooling and performance which 
are to be demanded. 

There is a wide gulf between those who insist upon the 


qualified hunter, upwards of sixteen hands in height, and those 


who have in mind the all around cavalry horse of less height 
and weight. It is true that the big type of charger can easily 
negotiate obstacles that are quite beyond the powers of the 
ordinary type, but it is also certain that the large horse would 
have a desperate time in a mountain campaign, especially if he 
must depend upon grazing, that he would be at a disadvantage 
as compared with the smaller and more compact animal. 

It has been impressed upon officers attending Horse Shows 
that they should accept as their standard the big thoroughbred 
type of horse capable of jumping five foot stone walls and fences. 
Young colts of this type are not available for purchase in the 
vicinity of many cavalry garrisons and mature hunters are 
usually held at prices beyond the purse of the large body of 
officers dependent upon their pay. This has been especially 
true under the practice of forbidding the return of animals from 
the Philippine Islands, for officers have hesitated to purchase 
high priced horses with the prospect of being compelled to leave 
them at home for several years or sacrifice them if taken abroad. 

Every cavalryman desires as fine a horse as he can possibly 
procure. The best horses are not always the largest, but the 
officer should not select an animal below the average size. 
Horses from fifteen to fifteen-two are well adapted for the 
trooper who must mount and dismount quickly, encumbered 
with arms and equipment, but the officer may properly choose 
a taller animal if he has the proper conformation and the cav- 
alry quality. Above all the animal should be a trained service 
horse, hardy, courageous and willing. There are some families 
of thoroughbreds that make typical mounts for the cavalry 
officer while often families of proverbial speed are veritable 
weeds and not war horses. The breeder mates to family 
history and performance. The cavalry officer must regard the 
individual animal. The remount service is making available 
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an increasing number of young horses, many with sufficient 
thoroughbred blood to make them worthy of painstaking 
training. 

The thought naturally arises as to whether the idea of a 
charger had not best be crystilized into a horse with much 
quality as procurable; fifteen-two to sixteen hands in height; 
sound, with conformation as nearly perfect as possible; trained 
in the school of equitation; that will stand fire, permit the 
rider to dismount and mount in haste, and will jump ditches, 
hedges, post and rail, or stone fences about three feet six inches 
high. The charger class in which the regulation military saddle 
and equipment should be used to distinguish it from the hunter 
and other saddle horse classes, ought to be made an interesting 
military event. Instead of the wearisome judging of the 
animals singly, four or six horses in unison, as a squad, should 
execute the gaits; the turns on the fore and hind hand; the 
forward and back; the figure eight and change of lead on a 
straight course; and movements on the double trail. It is 
much easier to determine relative merit in this way than by 


putting each horse through his paces singly before an impatient 


audience that would be all attention to a squad of military 
riders. 

Enthusiasts and pessimists are ever arrayed against each 
other, but a sound and abiding common sense has usually pre- 
vailed in the army and the regulars habitually accomplish 
their ends while still maintaining a reputation for steadfastness 
and reliability. It is not too much, therefore, to expect that 
in the near future, acceptable standards of form, quality and 
schooling of horses for the charger classes will be adopted in 
the service. 





MACHINE GUNS WITH THE ADVANCE GUARD. 
By First LiguTenant ALBERT E. PHILLIPS, Tenru Cavatry. 


— venturing to approach the subject of which this 

article treats it would be well to consider, in a general 
way, first, the principal functions of an advance guard and, 
secondly, the characteristics of the machine gun. 

It is an established principle that every body of troops on 
the march detaches in the direction of the enemy a portion of 
its strength as covering troops. In the absence of advanced 
cavalry the advance guard has to reconnoiter the enemy and 
the ground passed over to provide information for the leader of 
the main force, and to facilitate in every way the march of the 
troops in rear. Small hostile parties may be brushed aside 
without delay, but a strong force must be checked and delayed, 
in order to give the main body time to take part in the action 
under favorable conditions. In some cases, to seize a defile or 
gain some special point of vantage a determined and vigorous 
attack may be made even on superior forces, but under ordi- 
nary circumstances an advanced guard must be considered as 
a protecting adjunct, and not as an independent fighting body. 

As the hostile armies draw close to one another, the masses 
of contending cavalry clear away from the front, and the main 
combat is preceded by the maneuvering action of compara- 
tively small detached bodies. Napoleon says: ‘‘The duty of 
an advanced guard is not to advance or retreat, but to ma- 
neuver.”’ 

Certain well defined military qualities are demanded of a 
good advance guard leader. The requisite foresight, prudence, 
daring and tactical ability are seldom united in one individual. 
The collection of intelligence is, to a great extent, taken out of 
his hands in modern times, and owing to improvements in fire 
arms and the implements of warfare, his command covers a far 
larger extent of ground than formerly, and the difficulties of 
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withdrawing from a combat, fighting a purely delaying action 
or, in any way maneuvering under fire are enormously increased. 

The right of entering into a serious engagement rests with 
the commander of the main column. His liberty of action 
must not be interfered with, but at the same time the safety 
of the marching column must not be imperiled. An immediate 
decision has often to be made under critical conditions, and the 
task of anadvanced guard leader has increased both in difficulties 
and importance. 

The security afforded by advanced cavalry is, however, of 
a varying character; a sudden mishap may throw on an ad- 
vanced guard the duties not only of reconnaissance, but of 
temporarily holding its ground. 

Many of the battles of history were characterized by the 
premature attack of superior forces by advanced troops, 
notably at Spichern, Worth and Colombey, contrary to the 
wishes of the commanding general. Goltz says: ‘‘A combat 
can easily be stopped as long as cavalry and artillery are alone 
engaged. The latter are a long way off, and the former can 
use the speed of their horses to get away if advisable; but it is 
more difficult to break off the action if infantry is engaged. 
The stronger the force of infantry the greater the difficulty of 
breaking off the action.”” Boguslawski says: ‘‘Advanced 
guards should be strong in cavalry, weak in infantry and have 
a fair proportion of guns.’’ These statements were made be- 
fore the advent of the improved machine gun of the present day. 

The machine gun enters the domain of modern tactics not 
yet as a separate arm but as a powerful auxiliary capable of 
pouring forth the greatest volume of highly concentrated in- 
fantry fire from a minimum front. (Note. Germany has 
organized batteries of the heavier type of machine guns 
‘‘Maxim”’ for independent action under brigade and division 
commanders and a lighter type of guns assigned to regimental 
units. Russia and Japan have likewise organized separate 
batteries in addition to the guns assigned to regiments.) 
Napoleon says: ‘‘Fire is everything, the rest is of small 
account.’’ Machine gun fire may be used to sweep a wide 
literal surface, a deep zone or a combination of both at the 
same time, or to follow a target uninterruptedly without chang- 
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ing the elevation of the sights. This latter feature is beyond 
the power of any other firearm. Machine gun fire may advant- 
ageously be used as covering fire to cover the advance or with- 
drawal of troops. This may rarely be accomplished by rifles 
fired by many individuals without danger to one’s own troops. 
In the heat of an action a company commander cannot control 
the fire of each soldier. The machine gun’s narrow frontage in 
action renders it easy to conceal, and when discovered it pre- 
sents a small target to the enemy’s riflemen. Its narrow front- 
age, also, enables it to bring a heavy fire to bear from ground 
which does not admit of the deployment of troops. This is 
another great advantage of machine gun fire over individual 
rifle fire. (During the maneuvers at Pine Camp in 1910 the 
machine guns occupied many such positions, but as the guns 
were not supplied with proper blank ammunition, automatic 
fire could not be used. And the lack of special blank ammuni- 
tion for automatic action is a serious handicap to the proper 
tactical disposition of machine guns. On one occasion at these 
maneuvers, two machine guns were placed on a small hill 
about 800 yards on the flank of the battery then commanding 
the position on the ‘*Hogback.’’ This “‘hill’’ would not admit 
of the deployment of more than a squad of infantry.) Machine 
gun fire is most effective between the ranges of 800 and 2,000 
yards, where rifle fire is least effective. 

Its fire effect on a stationary target between SOO and 2,000 
yards is equal to fifty rifles. The Germans place it at 120. 

On a moving target its fire effect greatly exceeds fifty 
rifles as the machine gunner does not have to alter his sight. 

Its mobility is equal to cavalry. 

Its vulnerability is unaffected by fifty per cent. loss. 

Its visibility is equal to a file of two men. 

Its beaten zone is only half the depth and about half the 
width of the collective fire of infaatry. 

Its fire is controlled, directed and concentrated in the per- 
son of a single individual and the human error is greatly re- 
duced instead of being spread over some fifty men of varying 


temperament, nerves and aiming power. Infantry fire is in- 


dividual and dispersed unless controlled by fire discipline under 
a leader. We know how difficult it is to control this fire even 
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on the target range. There is a cumbersome lot of commands 
repeated by various individuals before forming for action; 
another set of commands, again repeated by various individuals 
for fire, designation of objective and assumed range, requiring 
adjustment of sight elevations, many of which are not even set at 
the ranges ordered. This takes up so much time that the ob- 
jective usually disappears and, if a moving target, it is impos- 
sible to follow that kind of a target without changing elevations 
for almost every shot. 


SUMMARIZING WE HAVE: 

The advance guard commander has a force possessing the 
mobility of cavalry. Greater fire power than infantry. The 
ability to open and cease fire at will or to change the direction 
of its sheaf; to pour in a great volume of controlled and con- 
centrated fire from extreme rifle ranges where infantry fire is 
least effective, thus bringing effective fire to bear on the enemy 
while still in close formations and compelling his deployment, 
gaining time and holding the enemy in check while our army is 
deploying. The ability to quickly get the range and to follow 
a target uninterruptedly, to change targets without ceasing 
fire or altering the elevations of the sights. Fewer men to 
control, thus enabling the commander easily and quickly to 
cease firing and withdraw the guns from action and prevent 
bringing on a general engagement. In case a general engage- 
ment is ordered, to hold important positions for the artillery 
and other troops and upon arrival of these troops into action, 


the prompt withdrawal to higher ground to cover the attack or 


to a flank to assist in the engagement or to operate with the 
cavalry. If the action is successful, to pave the way for the 


charge; to cease fire at the instant of collision and afford cover 


for the troops to reform after the mel¢e. To hold on to the 
I 


captured position or to follow up in the pursuit. In case of 
repulse or defeat to cover the retirement. 

The machine gun has its limitations, but they are few 
when compared to its powers, where the units are properly 
organized and trained. Machine guns have failed in the past 
because they were antiquated weapons and the proper tactical 


use of the guns was not recognized, and also because it was 
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thought that any one could handle the guns without previous 
training. Unless machine gun units are supplied with the 
proper gun, the personnel of high order and thoroughly trained 
as individuals and as gun and ammunition crews, poor results 
may be expected and the machine gun will be blamed. Besides 
the technical knowledge required, the correct tactical employ- 
ment demands certain qualifications of officers on duty with 
machine guns not called for in other branches. Our regula- 
The machine guns should be regarded as a 


sé 


tions state: 
weapon of opportunity. Occasions for its fire will arise quickly 
and unexpectedly, and pass as quickly. Its effects must be 
immediate and decisive. ”’ 

The regulations of all the great armies require that the 
machine gun commander be kept constantly informed of the 
tactical situation and action, to enable him to take advantage 
of those fleeting opportunities that pass so quickly. Par. 220 
of our Cavalry Machine Gun Regulations states: ‘‘It is essen- 
tial that the officer commanding the machine guns be constantly 
informed as to the tactical situation and plan of action, and re- 
ceive early ae as to the special tasks to be performed 
by him. It may often be advisable to attach an officer of the 
machine gun organization to advance troops in order that he 
may secure early information concerning the enemy, the ground 
available for occupation by the guns, and the location of friendly 
troops.” 

Par. 224, states: ‘*The machine gun troop will usually be 
with the independent cavalry. Normally its fire will be used 
to augment the fire of dismounted troops; but with the inde- 
vendent cavalry occasions may arise when its fire will take the 


J 
place of the dismounted action of the cavalry, thereby leaving 
t 


he latter free to use its mounted action. ”’ 

This opens up a line of thought which we cannot here pur- 
sue further; suffice it to say that cavalry, strongly supported 
by machine guns affords an opening equal to the aspirations 
of the most talented cavalry leader. 

With the cavalry far out in advance, the machine guns at- 
tached to the advance guard will best march with the support, 
because if the enemy is met the machine gun fire is especiallly 
desired in the first moments of contact. 
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The latest German Regulations state: ‘‘On becoming en- 
gaged, that side will have the advantage which gains the start 
over its opponents in readiness for action, and thus reaps the 
benefit of the initiative.”” * * * ‘The advance guard will 
fight on a wider front than that ordinarily allotted toa force of its 
size, so as to seriously engage the enemy. It will be disposed in 
groups more or less detached, which occupy those positions, the 
possession of which will most protect the deployment of the 
main body. It will be assisted by machine guns, which will be 
placed for preference on those positions which it is most neces- 
sary to prevent the enemy from capturing.” 

Machine guns should but rarely be used in the firing line. 
Machine gun duels should always be avoided. When the at- 
tack commences the first advance of the infantry will probably 
be protected and covered by artillery fire, and the infantry will 
generally be able to push forward to within long range of the 
enemy’s infantry fire without serious losses. From here, how- 
ever, the firing line will begin to suffer from rifle fire and to 
enable the attack to be pushed forward with vigor and without 
undue losses or demoralization this hostile fire must be met by 
fire of greater intensity, especially during the last stage of the 
attack when the artillery is no longer able to fire over the 
heads of the infantry. Numerous instances are cited in the 
reports of the war between Russia and Japan where the Japanese 
used their machine guns to fire over the heads of the advancing 
infantry. An officer who commanded one of these batteries at 
the battle of Mukden, and who was later detailed to lecture to 
the attaches with the First Army said, ‘‘That on one occasion 
there he continued this fire until the advancing infantry had 
arrived within thirty meters of the enemy’s position.’’ Also 
at Mukden, all the machine guns of a whole Division were 


1 


brought into action upon a Russian pot d’ appui. The 
Russian fire was silenced but burst out again whenever the 
machine gun fire slackened. The Japanese infantry used 
these pauses in the enemy’s fire to press forward to close range 
under cover of their machine gun fire. Indirect or covering 
fire with machine guns is not difficult of execution and results as 


determined by experiments compare favorably with direct fire. 
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Note. In Machine Gun Tactics, Applin, England, is 
published results of experiments in indirect fire with machine 
guns by the machine gun platoons of the Tenth U.S. Cavalry. 
With well trained detachments and guns mounted upon tripods 
there is practically no danger to the troops in front. In fact, 
if covering fire is used there will be fewer casualties from the 
enemy’s bullets. 

The tactics of all the great armies except the Japanese ad- 
vocate the use of machine guns with the advance guard. The 
Japanese tactics state: ‘‘Use with the advance guard is not 
desirable as a rule.’’ This is partially explained by the fact 
that at the beginning of the war Japan had no trained gun 
detachments and the Japanese cavalry was a mediocre quality. 
After the battle of the Shaho, there was a considerable increase 
in the number of machine guns in both armies, but neither 
Russia nor Japan had a sufficient number of these weapons to 
attach them to advance guards, main body, with the cavalry 
as a general reserve. The Japanese, therefore, attached them 

the independent cavalry brigades. A writer in Heiji Zashi 
Japanese) says: “‘At the beginning of the war, the Japanese 
hed to the regiments of the independent cavalry brigades 


runs each. However, 


count of its poor mounts, unskill- 


general weakness could not put 
If the Japanese cavalry 
ine guns in the cavalry fights 

retreat toward Hoten (Mukendon 
how complete would have been the 
nay be used in almost every stage of a 
to take advantage of their great fire 
sufficient number of them to attach to 


with the cavalry and as a general 


| Tactics further states: ‘‘The officer com 

he machine guns must be accurately acquainted 

he plans of the general officer commanding but must act 

his own initiative in forwarding the general scheme accord- 
ing to the situation. Communication with the general officer 


commanding is considered vital.” 





BUCKETS VERSUS BARRELS. 


By VETERINARIAN R, VANS AGNEW, Firru Cava.try 


“[ “HE water question has arrived at last and should be a 
most interesting one. 

The days of Guelphas and Ghibellines will come back and 
club rooms and mess halls will resound to those familiar, if 
somewhat cheerless sounds that one hears in temperance lectures. 

However, let the deluge come! Let each one build his 
ark and pray that it proves watertight, or, hke King Canute, 
sorrowfully move his chair back, if overwhelmed by fervid 
arguments of colic or non-colic, water when heated or water 
when cooled. Veterinarian Hill in his article on ‘‘Watering 
the Heated Horse,” in the May, 1912, number of the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL, has boldly announced his intention of teaching his 
respected and ancient great grandfathers that most delectable 
and enjoyable occupation of sucking eggs. 

No doubt, at some time or other, we all have joined in this 
somewhat risky endeavor, only to find that eggs have been 
pricked before. 

This water question seems to be a matter of climate. 

Veterinarian Hill is in the Philippines and can, in that 
climate, water warm horses with average impunity. 

Veterinarians of the East Indian countries recommend 
watering hot horses, but I do not notice that Veterinarians or 
horse owners in cooi or frigid zones insist on hot horses being 
watered. 

Wild horses used to be caught by running them till they 
were very hot and allowing them to drink their fill, then they 
were easily captured. Why? Does any one think that it is 
good for man or beast to gorge on food or liquid? It can be 
done for a time but nature always insists on a reaction; the 
pendulum must swing back. 
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Altitudes as well as composition of water, besides tempera- 
ture, must be taken into consideration. To water a hot horse 
in a high dry country with a strong cool wind blowing, even 
in the sun or shade, would be disastrous. 

sarge quantities of hard water are never good. 

A hot thirsty horse generally over drinks and, unfortu- 
nately, the average enlisted man does not know enough to 
judge the proper quantity his horse should drink while in that 
condition. 

Veterinarian Hill says a horse by ‘‘exercise can lose three 
to six quarts of liquids from the skin, lungs and bowels.”’ Is 
this any reason he should be allowed to drink twenty to thirty 
and even forty quarts of water? 

Why not let him drink, say six quarts and then when his 
system has cooled down and is fairly normal, let him drink the 
usual amount, which, naturally will be moderate; this will 
avoid over distention, secondary sweating, and softer horses; 
for no one can deny that conditioning or training is affected by 
the amount of liquid introduced into the system, whether it be 
hot or cold. 

Veterinarian Hill says that the practice of walking a horse 
after a drink is useless as long as the water is not chilly 

This custom is not on account of the water drank, but to 
keep the horses, that have had severe exertion and are hot, 
from cooling off too rapidly and getting their muscles, etc., 
sore and stiff. In all athletics, one has to avoid the same sore- 
ness. Also, no athlete will drink cold water or liquids after 
violent exertion, but people who are ignorant of laws of health 
will doso. If Veterinarian Hill should go through the harvest 
fieldsin many of the Western States, he would see for himself that 


very many people are violently ill or affected by drinking cold 
liquids while working in the hot sun and that, if some of them 
were not stopped from drinking, they would so weaken them- 


selves as to unfit themselves for work. 

This was very often done in the Philippines by soldiers 
who had to fall out from over distending themselves with 
quantities of water, and warm water at that. 

Has no one, on coming in hot and thirsty, taken a few 
swallows of some liquid, then sat down or moved about till 
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cooled off, and found eventually that they were not so thirsty 
after all? 

Immediately that you take an animal up and make him live 
artificially, you must be prepared to treat him artificially, and 
not allow him to do as he likes. 

Veterinarian Hill says that there are dozens of other causes 
producing laminitis, colic, or congestion of the lungs, besides 
water. It is presumed that he means that these conditions 
occur after a march when horses have been immediately watered 
while hot and thirsty, if this is so, please let him state some of 
those dozens of causes, that would be independent of the fact 
that excessive drinking of water would not aid in producing 
disordered functions. 

I have statistics to show it, and have seen too many hot 
and thirsty horses in trouble a very few minutes after being 
allowed to drink water even from a sun-exposed trough in a 
temperate climate, to dare to say that they should be allowed 
to drink all the cool or warm water they want, especially if 
they have been marched hard and fast. 

A general order allowing horses to drink all they want 
while hot and thirsty would be a very dangerous one and would 
seriously affect the general health of a comrnand, if carried out 
for any length of time. 

Possibly, in warm countries, the skin might carry off the 


surplus in time to prevent complications, but I doubt if the 
animal would be in as good condition or as strong as one that 
had moderate amounts of water supplied him. 

How is the water to be warmed in the winter time for a 


command that comes in hot? 

I fancy that that command would have plenty of time to 
cool off before they could get warm drinking water. 

As long as we have such short enlistments in the cavalry 
and so few who re-enlist for that arm, the less can we take 
chances with the health of their mounts, by allowing them to 
use their own discretion in watering, for it takes a long time 
to make a cavalryman with horse sense. In fact more and 
stricter rules should be made in regard to the care and con- 
ditioning of the better class of mount that eventually we shall 


get. 
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It should be impressed on the future cavalry soldier that 
his horse is more important than he is and requires unremitting 
care and attention at all times. 

A cavalryman is not the cheap $15.00 per month man 
whose poverty striken fate good, ignorant people mourn over, 
he is a $200.00 a day man in horse flesh alone and can cost the 
government that amount if he loses his mount or depreciates 
its value by ignorance and carelessness. 

The main principles and their reasons of the care of horse 
should be ground into him, because when he goes on patrol 
work for any length of time, he will have to give individual care 
to the feeding and watering of his mount; if he has learnt no 
more than his troop stable feeding and watering, he will not 
rustle for his mount in patrol work or away from troops, unless 
he isa born horseman. Alas! there are so few. 

In these days of waterproofed canvas, every mounted 
officer and enlisted man should have a canvas bucket as a very 
important part of his horse equipment: with this bucket the 
horse can be given the water he needs. 

If banks are steep; watering places small; ditches shallow; 
faucest established with no troughs; and those many other 
conditions exist, that apparently make it so difficult to water 

uur horses now-a-days, then we can overcome all these draw- 


( 
backs by having so many horses held, while the rest of the men 


can take their buckets and bring water to their horses, enabling 
the command to water in an easier, quicker, cleaner way. 
When horses come in hot and thirsty, they can each get 
a bucket of water and can be cooled off properly, without danger 
to their constitutions or suffering from excessive thirst. 
In conclusion, a bucket and horse sense is better than 
sentiment and license. 





CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE AND TRANSMISSION 
OF INFORMATION BY MODERN METHODS. 


By Carrain HOLLAND RUBOTTOM, Sicnat Corps. 


“| “HE most important function of cavalry with a field army 


A is that of the ‘‘independent cavalry,’’ which is two-fold, 
viz: (1) to form a ‘‘screen”’ for the protection of the main 
body, preventing the enemy from receiving information of 
its strength, position, movements and intentions, and (2) to 
obtain information concerning the enemy’s.strength, position, 
movements and probable intentions. In order to reach his 
main body it is generally necessary to defeat his cavalry. Here 
the fighting qualities of cavalry are principally utilized. 

Many other uses have been made of this arm, such as: (a) 
holding advanced positions untik the arrival of its infantry, as 
was done by Buford’s cavalry preliminary to the battle of 
Gettysburg; (b) operating on the enemy’s flanks and rear and 
assisting in the main attack by a spirited charge on the hostile 
infantry or artillery at the critical moment when the enemy is 
most demoralized and about to break; (c) leading the pursuit 
in case of victory or covering the withdrawal in case of defeat; 
(d) threatening or attacking the enemy’s line of communica- 
tions; (e) raids for various purposes. 

When dismounted, a cavalry force with horse artillery at- 
tached is equivalent in combat to an equal force of infantry 
and artillery. In fact, if such thing were possible, an ideal 
army would consist exclusively of cavalry and horse artillery, 
and the necessary auxiliary troops. Such an army would have 
the important advantage of superior mobility and flexibility, 
while the number of men it could place in the firing line would 
be equivalent to the same number of infantrymen. However, 
on account of the limited number of suitable horses available, 
and the limited number of men who can ride or can be trained 
to ride, it is impossible to obtain sufficient cavalry; and, on 
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account of the difficulty in many countries of supplying a large 
mobile force of this character in the field with rations, forage, 
ammunition, etc., where these supplies must be hauled long 
distances by wagons, the strength of such a force is limited by 
the number of men and animals that can be supplied‘ with 
rations and forage. It is, therefore, necessary, to use for the 
main part of the fighting force infantry, which is limited only 
to the number of able-bodied male citizens in the country and 
to the available supply of arms and ammunition. Moreover, 
on account of the slower movements of infantry, the problem 
of its supply is very much simplified. 

Hence the necessarily limited force of cavalry is assigned 
as its principal work the duties of screening and of reconnais- 
sance, for which it is eminently fitted, and which no other arm 
of the service can perform. 

There is a very important factor without which the most 
efficient reconnaisance is useless, and that is a prompt and reli- 
able method of communication at a distance. Of what use is 
positive information concerning the enemy’s strength, position, 
movements or intentions, if this information does not reach the 
commander concerned in time for him to make the proper dis- 
positions to meet or to avoid an attack or to take advantage of 
some weakness of his adversary’ 

Until recently, transmission of information was maintained 
entirely by means of messengers. During our Civil War mes- 
sages were first sent by means of signaling, at first visual, and 
later to a limited extent by wire. 

At present our Signal Corps is equipped with the most 
modern facilities for communication. This branch of our ser- 
vice is able to connect the larger units with headquarters by 
wire, to establish wireless communication with the cavalry, 
and to provide an auxiliary means of zrial reconnaissance and 
communication by means of balloons and zroplanes. 

Let us consider two equal opposing armies and suppose 
that the cavalry of each is able to obtain the same amount of 
equally important information. It is evident that, where much 
depends on a knowledge of the other’s movements, etc., the 
commander of either side who receives the desired information 


very much sooner than the other has a desired advantage. 
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We will take a number of possible cases concerning the rela- 
tive facilities for communication on each side and draw con- 
clusions as to results: 

Case 1. Both sides have equal facilities. Other things 
being equal, it is apparent that each side has an equal chance. 

Case 2. The Blue Army is provided with the best modern 
equipment for wireless and wire communication, and has a 
sufficient number of trained men to operate the same. The 
Red Army has no modern appliances for this purpose, but must 
depend entirely on mounted messengers. The opposing forces 
are not so close together that only mounted messengers are 
needed, but are separated by a considerable distance, so that 
it will require several hours for the delivery of messages by 
means of messengers. Clearly the Blue Army has a great ad- 
vantage in this case. 

The foregoing conditions of the Red Army are not likely 
to occur in modern warfare between civilized countries; never- 
theless the following similar case is probable: 

Case 3. The Blue Army—same as in case 2. The Red 
Army has the same kind and amount of equipment as the Blue, 
but only a small detachment of signal troops accompanies its 
cavalry. The few officers and enlisted operators with this de- 
tachment have been killed, severely wounded or captured 
during the cavalry combat, except one man, who, being a very 
poor rider, had been unable to keep up with the cavalry after 
starting and was soon obliged to fall out. There are no officers 
no enlisted men in the cavalry who can either set up or operate 
a wireless or buzzer station. Evidently the Red Army is as 
unfortunate as in case 2. 

Case 4. The Blue Army has the same equipment as in 
cases 2 and 3, but has, however, as a part of its cavalry organi- 
zation a certain number of troops which are supplied with this 
equipment, including wireless and buzzar apparatus. All of the 
cavalry officers and many of the enlisted men are trained in the 
proper handling and operation of this apparatus. Every 
cavalry officer, from the commander to the junior lieutenant, 
understands the value of and is trained in the use of this part 
of the cavalry equipment. The commander himself knows 
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from experience its possibilities and its limitations, when and 
how to make the best use of it, how to write quickly and send 





the proper messages, and when to use messengers to send visual 





signals instead of using electrical means. 





Another advantage of such a system, besides that of supply- 





ing headquarters with prompt information is that which the 
cavalry commander obtains in thus being able to make better 
dispositions of his own command. He is obliged to keep the 


bulk of his force concentrated and in hand in order to be able 





to meet the enemy’s cavalry most advantageously. Without 


prompt and definite information he 1s more or less in the dark 





as to the best route or direction to take. If he is obliged to 
wait for reports from his contract troops or squadrons, and if 
their commanders in turn must wait to hear from their various 
patrols or other subdivisions by means of messengers in all 
cases, a considerable delay is unavoidable, and he may thus 
lose a valuable opportunity, or, if he acts too soon before his 
information is sufficiently complete, he may make faulty dis 
positions. If on the other hand, he can readily communicate 
by wireless or buzzer with his divisions, his information would 
be received promptly, and would be more complete. His 
problem is then very much simplified. The reports with which 
an aviator could supply him, where :eroplanes are used to assist 
in reconnaissance, might be most valuable in clearing the situ- 
ation for him. He may thus be enabled to locate points in the 


enemy's cavalry screen which he could penetrate, or he may 


obtain information regarding a movement of the hostile cavalry 
which he would then be able to oppose. 

Whether the necessary materiel is actually furnished to 
cavalry organizations in the field as indicated above, or whether 
this materiel remains in the hands of signal troops which ac- 
company the cavalry, there would arise numerous instances in 
time of war when the ability of cavalry officers to use this equip- 
ment in the transmission of information would be of the greatest 
value to the service. Cavalry operating in advance of the 
army is divided into so many small groups that it is impossible 
to send officers or enlisted men of the Signal Coprs with each 
fraction. Even with small patrols a cavalry officer could use a 
small pocket sending or receiving wireless apparatus to advan- 
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tage. He could tap a telegraph wire used by the enemy and 
gain valuable information from messages going over the wire. 

Reconnaissance and transmission of information by the 
most improved methods must go hand in hand if we exnect to 
succed in any war with an enterprising, up-to-date enemy. 
The ‘‘eyes and ears” of an army without such system of com- 
munication would become as useless to the head of the army as 
the eyes and ears of an individual wouid if the nerves connect- 
ing these organs to the brain were severed. 

An example of such uselessness was that of Stuart’s Cav- 
alry during the battle of Gettysburg. Stuart was at that time 
engaged in making a raid in which he made a complete circuit 
around the Federal army. How different Lee’s problem 
might have been had he been able co communicate with Stuart. 

If the subject of transmission of information 1s so closely 
related to that of reconnaissance, which is universally regarded 
as cavalry’s most important function, why then are not more 
cavalry officers detailed to take the course in the Army Signal 


School and « 


} 
j 
i 


etailed for service with field companies?’ In the 
writer's opinion, the answer is that the benefits to be obtained 
are professional rather than personal. It is not to be expected 
that individuals will often voluntarily sacrifice their personal 
conveniences in time of peace. <A cavalry officer is already a 
mounted officer. Hence in that respect he sees no advantage 
in serving with the Signal Corps. He 1s well satisfied to remain 
in the cavalry, and, indeed has a good reason to feel satisfied. 
Unless he is greatly interested in the technical work of the Signal 
Corps, he will not apply for duty therewith. As he grows older 
he becomes less inclined to take up new and technical work. 
Many of the younger officers who might otherwise apply for 
such duty prefer a course in the Mounted Service School. If 
these vounger officers cannot take the course at Fort Riley and 
also that at the Army Signal School, they generally choose the 
former. If given the opportunity, however, it is believed that 
many of them would gladly take both courses. 

When the training of cavalry officers is made to include a 
thorough course of study and practice in field signal communica- 
tion, then, and not before, can cavalry reconnaissance be per- 
fected. 





DAILY DIARY OF EQUITATION WORK AT THE 
MOUNTED SERVICE SCHOOL. 


(Including Field Officers’ Class.) 


APRIL AND May, 1912. 


TRAINING CLASS. 


Schedule April Ist to April 30th—about 11% hours per day. 


April: 
1. In hall 134 hours: Work at will: Drill by threes, right 
(left) about, two track, halts, canter on both hands. 

Outside 114 hours: Road work at walk and trot. Took 
course of log jumps in Sheridan woods. 

Outside 124 hours: Run with wolf hounds. 

Outside 1144 hours: Road work and schooling over low 
jumps in Sheridan woods. 

In hall 1 hour: Work out by threes at trot and canter. 
Work at will. Individually, on left hand ‘‘haunches 
left’’ and change direct to ‘‘haunches in,” “‘haunches 
right’’ and change direct to ‘‘haunches out.” 

Outside 114 hours: Trot and canter. Took three flights 
of low rail and log jumps at a canter in column. 

In hall 1 hour: Work out and drill, same as 5th for indi- 
vidual work. 

Outside 34 hours: Gallop 5 minutes dismount, lead and 
grazed when cool. 

Outside 114 hours: Road work and galloped over brush 
course on Republican Flats one mile. 

In hall 114 hours: Workout. Work at will. ‘Shoulder 
in”’ on both hands, first at a walk and later at slow trot. 
Outside 144 hour: Road work and grazing. 

Outside 114 hours: Scramble in ravines and woods, five 
jumps in the Magazine Cafion course. 

In hall 134 hours: Work out, drill by threes in exercises. 
Individually ‘‘shoulder in,’’ at school trot on both hands. 
Work at will and canter. 











10. 
7. 


18. 


1 
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Outside 114 hours: Road work and one and a quarter 
mile extended gallop, dismount, lead and graze. 

In hall % hour: Work out, work at will. Individually 
‘shoulder in”’ and ‘“‘shoulder out”? on both hands. Out 
side 114 hours: Gaiting at 12-mile gallop on mile 
course in Sheridan Woods. 

Outside 114 hours: 114 miles over course of jumps on 
Republican Flats at gallop, walk and graze. ° 

In hall 134 hours: Work out at will, canter at will. In- 
dividually ‘‘shoulder out”’ on both hands. 

Outside 144 hours: Gallop over brush humps in the 
Magazine Cafion course. 

In hall 114 hours: Work out. Work at will. Indi- 
vidually ‘‘shoulder in (out)’’ and change of lead on 
change of circles and change of hands. 

Outside 14 hour: Road work. 

In hall 144 hour: Work out. 

Outside 114 hours: Gaiting at 12-mile gallop on the 
course in Sheridan Woods; lead and grazed. 

Outside 114 hours: Long trot. In column, first indi- 
vidual riders were sent off at a gallop to return at a trot, 
and then riders were sent off in pairs in the same manner. 

Outside 114 hours: Gallop in line jumping brush hurdle 
one at a time and in pairs. 

Same as 23d, only jumping by threes and fours. 

In hall 114 hours: Work out. Work at will. Indi- 
vidually change of leads on change of circles. 

Outside 144 hours: Jumping brush hurdle in line and 
road work. 

In hall 1 hour: Work out, work at will. Individually 
change of leads. 

In hall 1144 hours: Work at will. Change of leads on 
changing hands. 

Entire school to Ogden Flats for review: Assignment of 

breaking colts and muster of Ist and 2d training colts 

with a view to their disposition for new year. 


Schedule May Ist to May 31st—about 11 hours per day. 


May: 
: 





In hall 1 hour: Work at will. Individually, haunches 
right (left) shoulder in (out), haunches in (out), change 
of lead on diagonal. 

Outside 1 hour: Trot and canter. 
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Outside 114 hours: Road work and gallop 324 miles at 
18 miles per hour over Republican Flats’ brush course. 

In hall 1 hour: Same as Ist. 

Outside 1 hour: Road work, cross country and 34 mile 
straight away at pace of 20 miles per hour. 

In hall ?4 hours: Work at will, storm interrupted out- 
side work. 

Outside 1 hour: Road work and schooling over Magazine 
Canon jumps 

Outside 1!5 hours: Road and cross country work. Took 

int on target range while troops were 


on left hand ‘‘shoulder 


‘haunches out,” direct. 


} 


Individually, Ist slow 
2d slow trot, halt, turn on 
ut; 3d slow trot, turn on haunches 


1; + . Rs 
‘Kk On two tracks 


irs: Work at will. Individually, change 
h hands, taking jumps without wings and 


center of hall. 
Outside 114 hours: Road work, and 1!5 miles at pace of 
15 miles per hour. 
In hall 1!5 hours: Work at will, figure of eight on the 
haunches. 
Outside 1! 5 
per hour pace. Jumping in Sheridan Woods. 


hours: Road work, gallop 1 mile at 22 miles 
Outside 2 hours: To Ogden Flats and galloped over 
the jumps set for 6th Field Artillery “‘ Russian Ride.” 
In hall 1 hour: Work at will, drill at canter, jumping 
without wings. 
Outside 1 hour: Gallop over jumps in Sheridan Woods. 
Outside 1 hour: Trot and long canter. 
In hail 4 hours: Work at will, individually, figure of 
eight on the haunches, change of leads. 
miles at pace of 17 miles 
hirteenth Cavalry *‘Rus- 


Outside 1% hours: Gallop 2! 
per hour over jumps set for 
sian Ride.”’ 

Outside 115 hours: Training on race track field. Re- 


peating hall exercises in the open. 


2 
T 
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In hall '> hour: Training at will and, % hour outside 
over a few jumps in Sheridan woods. 

In hall 1 hour: Individually, shoulder in on both hands, 
figure of eight on the haunches. 

In hall 1 hour: Drill by platoons and jumping without 
wings. 

Outside 114 hours: Schooling over ditch jumps, and train- 
ing exercises on Race Track field. 

Same as 27th, only schooled over jumps in woods. 

At race track: Scoring for Stockholm team in try out 
over the course. 

31. In hall 1 hour: Training at will. Individually figure of 

eight on haunches and change of leads. 


SCHOOL CLASS. 


Schedule April Ist to April 30th—about 115 hours per day. 
Saturdays excepted. 


April. 


1. Inhall2 hours: Work by threes executing change of direc- 
S 


tion, by the flanks, individual abouts, halts, on two 
tracks, haunches in, obliques; practiced taking the lead 
(right and left) from a slow trot on straight lines. Exe- 
cuted change of lead in center of hall while at a gallop in 
column of troopers. Had whip exercise and rode indi- 
vidually over one 3-foot jump several times. 

Outside 2 hours: Took log jump in woods. From top of 
hill above cemetery, galloped to vicinity of Morris Hill 
and returned to stables via Magazine Canon. 

Outside 1 hour: Walk, trot and gallop. 

In hall 1 hour: Executed movements by threes, includ- 
ing two tracks and haunches in; executed change of 
lead in center of hall while riding in column on the diag- 
onal. Had whip exercise. Practiced individually 
shoulder in. Rode over two 3-foot jumps several times. 

Outside 1 hour: Same as the 3d, except that some jump- 
ing was added. 

In hall 1 hour: Review same as 3d, except that whip 
exercise was combined with jumping over a very small 
hurdle. 

Outside 1 hour and inside 1 hour: Review same as 4th. 
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Outside 1 hour: In woods at walk, trot and gallop. 
Horses are temporarily weakened from the effects of 
warm weather, increased work and the shedding period. 
Inside 1 hour: Worked at will collecting and executing 
the various exercises. Changed lead on straight line 
while passing across hall at gallop. Practiced whip ex- 
ercise while taking small jumps. 

Outside 1 hour and in hall 1 hour: Review same as for 
8th. Advance, worked for a short while with reins in 
one hand only. 

Outside 1 hour: Exercised in woods and took several 
jumps; also jumped two brush hurdles on Republican 
Flats. 

In hall 1 hour: Described the seat, executed small 
circles on the haunches, executed haunches in, two tracks 
and shoulder in. 

Outside 1 hour: In pairs over the hills at walk. 

In hall 1 hour: Review same as for 10th. 

Outside 1 hour: Rode in woods at trot and gallop and 
took several jumps, ranging from 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. 

In hall 1 hour: Worked by threes at all gaits, practiced 
taking gallop on straight lines and turning on haunches. 

Outside 1 hour: On road in pairs at walk. 

In hall 1 hour: Executed circles, figures of eight, two 
tracks, turns on the haunches, haunches in and shoulder 
in, taking gallop on straight lines and change of lead on 
straight lines. 

Outside 1 hour: Took several 3-ft. 6in, jumps in woods. 
Rode down over Republican Flats and took one ditch 
jump. 

In hall 1 hour: Review same as 15th. 

Outside 1 hour and in hall 1 hour: Review same as 16th. 

Outside 1 hour: In woods at trot and gallop and jumped 

several 3 ft. 6in. hurdles; also rode down over Republi- 
can Flats, took one rail and ditch jump, two brush 
jumps and returned to stables. 
In hall 1 hour: Worked individually (at will) and 
by platoon, collecting and executing circles, abouts, 
obliques, halts, haunches in, two tracks, shoulder in, 
backing and abouts on haunches. 

Outside 1 hour: Jumped one 4 ft. fence on race track 
several times, one horse moving out at a time and re- 
maining on far side of fence after making then jump. 

In hall 1 hour: Review same as 18th with change of 
lead at gallop on a straight line added. 
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In hali 114 hours: After a few minutes work out, exe- 
cuted by platoon, circles by flanks, halts from trot and 
slow trot, change of lead at gallop, individually and by 
threes. Put horses through chute over one jump 3 ft. 
and one 3 ft. 8 in. high. 

In hall 114 hours: Review same as 22d. 
Outside 2 hours: Went to see the 4-mile ride of the 
Sixth Field Artillery officers on Ogden Flats. 

Outside 2 hours: Weighed horses, afterwards walked 
them; also grazed for a few minutes. 

Outside 1144 hours: Worked in woods at walk, trot and 
gallop, took several jumps not exceeding 3 ft. 6 in. and 
grazed a few minutes. 

In hall 1 hour: Worked at slow trot, trot and gallop, ex- 
ecuting circles, movements by flanks, abouts, halts, two 
tracks, shoulder in, haunches in, gallop with both leads, 
change of lead on curves and straight lines. 

In hall 1 hour: Worked out for ten minutes, executed the 
exercises by threes including change of lead on straight 
line. Jumped one hurdle 3ft. 6 in, high several times. 

30. Outside 3 hours: Attended garrison review on Ogden 
Flats. 


Schedule May Ist to May 31st—about 11% hours per day. Sat- 
urdays excepted: 


May. 

1. In hall 184 hours: Worked at will at trot, then every- 
body at same time at the slow trot; worked successively 
on circles, straight lines, haunches in (both hands), two 
tracks, shoulders in (both hands), gallop leads alter- 
nated at short intervals. Worked by platoon, changing 
lead at gallop by trooper and by fours in center of hall. 
Jumped 3 ft. 6 in. hurdle several times. Grazed about 
five minutes. 

In hall 134 hours: Review, same as Ist. 

Outside 2 hours: Rode in woods at walk, trot and gallop, 
taking small jumps; rode down over Republican Flats 
and jumped one ditch, one log, one rail, one rail and 
ditch and two brush jumps, grazed twenty minutes. 

In hall 1 hour: Worked out five minutes; worked by 
trooper and by threes on circles, straight lines, haunches 
in, shoulder in, two tracks, on forehand to right and ieft 
and backing. 
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Outside 2 hours: Jumped several log hurdles in woods, 
and two ditch jumps near race track, galloped over 
flats to target range and back to polo field; walked to 
post and grazed for twenty minutes. 

In hall !}5 hour: Executed by flanks, circles, halts, back- 
ing, on forehand to right and left, change of lead at 
end of diagonal; practiced taking the gallop on straight 
lines from the slow trot. Outside 34 hours: Rode at 
walk over soft and slippery ground, jumped two ditches 
in vicinity of race track; also one log and one pole jump. 

In hall 114 hours: Worked by threes executing by flanks, 
circles, halting, backing, turning on forehand to right 
and left; rode at gallop around hall to rear of column, 
executed first trooper from front to rear; rode over two 
brush hurdles several times. 

In hall 1!4 hours: Went through the various exercises 
and took two jumps, one 3 ft. 8 in. high and one 4 ft. 
high. Outside )4 hour for walk and grazing. 

In hall 1 hour: Work out for ten minutes on both hands 
at walk and trot. Executed by platoon, individual 
abouts on haunches, by the flanks, halts, changes of 
gaits, serpentines, spirals and backing. Reins are held 
in one hand only part of the hour. 

Took victures of class at school work. In hall 15 hour 
jumping hurdles 3 ft. 8 in. high. 

In hall !}5 hour: Worked at walk, trot and gallop on 
track, serpentines, abouts, circles, halts and backing. 
Outside *4 hours: Rode in woods and took log and 
pole jumps. 

Same as 15th, except that some jumping was done in hall 
by dropping the reins when making the leap. 

Outside 2 hours: Horses were sent in pairs for walk, trot 
and canter; some jumping over small hurdles and graz- 
ing. 

In hall 1 hour: Collected work, including haunches in, 
shoulder in and two tracks. Jumped one hurdle 3 ft. 
high several times. 

In hall 1 hour: Practiced collecting, flexing and backing; 
galloping by flanks, riding on circles and _ halting. 
Jumped hurdle 3 ft. high several times. 

Outside 1 hour: Galloped over ditches, walked up and 
down slopes and grazed. 
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In hall 15 hour: Same as 21st, except that no jumping 
was done. 

Outside 34 hours: Work the same as for the 21st. 
Ride for Senior Class, Kansas State Agricultural School. 
Outside 2 hours: Rode in woods, took log jumps and two 

rail jumps 3 ft. 6in. high; also jumped two ditches and 

the water jump near race track. Walked on road and 

did some collected work on sod. 

In hall 1 hour: Work out and riding at will doing col- 
lected work. Rehearsed ‘‘forehand in,’’ ‘‘shoulder in”’ 
backing and ‘“‘two tracks.’ 

Outside 1 hour: Trotted about two miles in woods and 
several miles over hills. 

In hall 1 hour: Worked at collecting, balancing and 

shortening stride. Took 3 ft. 8 in. jump several times. 

Rehearsed following: Putting on curb bridle (training 

colt), the first time; holding reins (three methods and 

their variations), and feeding. 
29. Schooled horses not used; student officers witnessed and 
scored riding of the Olympic team held on race track. 
31. Outside 2 hours: Jumped several hurdles in Magazine 
Cation; went for long trot and walk. 


JUMPING CLASS. 


- ? }? ? | ip > } dam ] ; y 
Schedule April Ist to April 3Oth—One to two hours per day. 


A pr al. 

Outside: Gallop 1!5 miles trying for a 20 mile per hour 
rate. 

In hall: Work at will, suppling exercises. 

Same as Ist. 

In hall: Suppling exercises for riders and horses; jump- 
ing three times over three 3 ft. jumps on one side, 3 ft. 
6 in. stone wall and triple bar on other. ; 

Inhall: Suppling and gaiting at will. 


In hall: Suppling; galloping in pairs; riding and jump- 
ing without stirrups or reins, twice over four jumps 3 ft. 
high, 20 ft. apart. 

Outside: Winding through woods well strung out in 
column at gallop over about twenty jumps up to 3 ft. 
6in.; individually over ten jumps 3 ft. 4 in. 


Same as Sth. 
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In hall: Suppling exercises and jumping without riders 

through chute, jumps 3 ft. 8 in. to 4 ft. 

Outside: In column at walk and gallop over ten jumps 
2 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft.; individually practicing fifteen mile 
gallop for one mile, twice. 

Outside: In race track over five board fences 4 ft. to 
4 ft. 3 in. in column and by trooper. 

In hall: Suppling exercises; galloping in pairs and threes; 
five jumps 3 ft. high scattered over hall taken from ser- 
pentine, twice at walk. 

Outside: Over five 4 ft. post and rail jumps, walking in 
between; inspected breaking colts in pasture. 

Same as 15th. 

Outside: Walk on road '% hour: 

In hail: Six 3 ft. jumps on track taken at slow trot 
from circles tangent to jumps. 

Same as 12th. 

Outside: Individually over a 4 ft. post and rail four 
times; in line at gallop over ditch 8 ft. with guard rail, 
open ditch with brush 3 ft. 6in, and plain brush 3 ft. 6 in. 

hall: Suppling exercises; jumping five jumps 3 ft. 
high 20 ft. apart, first time over with reins and stirrups, 
second without reins, arms folded, third no reins, no 
stirrups, hands on thighs. 

Outside: Leaving stables by trooper two minutes apart, 
walk 34 mile, gallop two miles across rough ground and 
five post and rail jumps 3 ft. 10 in. to 4 ft. 3 in., walk 
home. 

Outside: Rode out to see four mile ride by artillery 
officers on Ogden Flats 

Outside: Quiet walk up and down hills. 

Outside: Walk thirty minutes, slow trot ten minutes, 
gallop five minutes ‘rr two 5 ft. ditches 12 ft. water 

jump, two post 


Outside: Over water jum r one. 


In hall: Suppling exercises for horses and riders; jumps 
on track two 3 ft. 9 in. bars, 3 ft. 8 in. stone wall, triple 


IN 


1 
gallop. 
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On road, walk trot and gallop. 

Same as first. 

Short drag hunt with fox hounds. 

In hall, field officers’ class observing: Suppling exercises 
for horses; jumping five jumps 3 ft. high, 20 ft. apart, 
first time over with reins and stirrups, second time no 
reins, arms folded, third time no reins or stirrups hands 
on thighs. 

On road, quiet walk in pairs. 

Drag hunt. 

On road, walk and slow trot. 

In hall: Suppling exercises at will; jumping two bars 
jumps 3 ft. 9 in. on track taken twice at gallop. 

Drag hunt. 

In hall: Jumping bars 3 ft. 9 in., stone wall 4 ft. over 
twice at gallop. 

Outside: Walk and trot on road; twice over 4 ft. post 
and rail. 

Drag hunt. 

Went over horses, estimating heights and weights, ex- 
amining also as to soundness and conformation weak- 
nesses. On road, walk and trot. 

Same as for 15th. 

Drag hunt. 

In hall: Over in and out 3 ft. 6 in. and 3 ft. 5 in., also 
4 ft.and 3 ft.9in. Then pig pen 3 ft. 6in., 3 ft. 5 in. 
5 tt, Fan. 

In hall: Jumping bars 3 ft. 9 in and 4 ft. and stone wall 
3 ft. 61n. and 4 ft. 

Drag hunt. 


Outside: Jumping post and rail 4 ft. over, turn back 


OVETr. 

In hall: Exhibition for Kansas State Agricultural College 
students: Jumping same as 4th. Also 4 ft. rail jump 
and 4 ft. stone wall. 

Drag hunt. 

In hall: Over 4 ft. rail on one side then around the turn 
and change hands and on other hand over 4 ft. stone 
wall, all at the gallop, only one rider in the hall at a time. 
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In hall: Jumping bars, 4 ft. and 4 ft. 3 in. Members of 
class called on for criticism of each other. 

Drag hunt. 

No work, horses led forty-five minutes by stable men. 

In hall 24 hours over various jumps, then on road at will 
2 hours. 


SECOND TRAINING CLASS. 


Schedule April Ist to 30th—about 11 hours per day. 


“7 


pril. 

Fi. In hall: Longed as usual. Ridden at walk and trot 
in column and at will with practice in turning by the 
flanks. Also practice at will in halting from the walk 
and resuming the walk, and causing the horse to yield 
the haunches to the application of the leg for a few steps. 
Practice in mounting, dismounting, sitting in rear of 
the saddle and rolling around on the colt. 

Same as ; 
Same a 
the addition of more 
trooper from front to rear, 
the leg while in column. Tak- 


ime on both hands. 


and gallop; also 

in changing directing, in increasing and decreasing the 
gaits. Also the same in column and in threes at walk 
and trot. Clambering around over horses at will. 
Outside 14 hour: Wandering around in the vicinity of 
the hall at a walk. 

all °4 hour: Same as the 9th, with the addition of 

n forehand half turn in reverse’”’ at both walk and 
DrOu. 
Outside ?4 hours: On road and on flats. Put colts in 
close order line for the first time and moved at walk and 
trot. Changed directions by having the pivots slightly 
lessen the speed and the marching flanks slightly in- 
crease the speed without either side taking a new gait, 
this so as not to excite the colts by taking a new gait for 
a short distance. 
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In hall and outside: Same as the 10th. 
In hall and outside: Sameas the 10th. 
In hall 1 hour: Work at will, in column by threes. Tak- 
ing the gallop with a true lead on both hands. On fore- 
hand half turnandreverse. Also a few steps in ‘On two 


“4 
t 


1 


tracks right (left) oblique.” 
Outside !'4 hour wandering around in pairs. 


Same as the 13th. 
In hall ?4 hours: Sa as the 13th with the ¢ 


accustoming t 


oy tnrees. 
) hy ~ 
Pounding 
1 904 oO 
7 and drums. 


around on 


e eh 41, 
by tne 1 
changing gaits, he forehand, on torehand 


1 hour: ork at. will and in column 
: 
° : > . ’ - ¢ ; ‘ rat) aS | - 2 . + 
urn in reverse, a little backing, also rolling around 


Work out at will at slow trot and trot. 
oons executing serpentines, changes of 
irection, circles, on forehand half turn in reverse; dis- 
ace haunches to inside along track at walk and slow 
and to outside near track at end of diagonal. 
by threes executing by the flanks, halt and back- 
ing at will, 
Outside !4:hour: , Wandering around in vicinity of riding 
hall 
In hall 1 hour: Work out at will at trot and gallop both 
hands. Exercises by platoons same as the 22d. <Ac- 
customing the colts to the saber by using the whip in 
executing cuts right, left, and rear, moulinet, points, etc. 
While passing in opposite directions whips of opponents 
were struck by reaching well out with arm extended. 
Formed inline and executed movements by fours at walk. 
Outside 15 hour: Walk on soft ground and grazed. 
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n hall 1 hour: Usual work in column. On right (left) 
into line, rear or leading trooper halting, others keeping 
on and halting successively. Practice on the gallop lead, 
executing cuts, ete. with whips, beating of drums, rolling 
around on colts. 

In hall 1 hour: Work out at will for a few minutes first 
at slow gaits and gradually increasing until finally 
taking the gallop on both _s Serpentines and 
changing of directions at the trot, sitting down on turns. 
Rider at head of column individually took inner track 
halting and kept horse standing with increased distances 
until all had halted, then all at will took up the gallop 
on both hands. Beating of can and use of whips. 
Outside !4 hour for walk and grazing. 

In hall 1 hour: Work at will. Executed movements by 
threes, backing a few steps, individually. Mounting 
and dismounting on both sides, sitting in rear of saddle, 
handling feet, etc. 

Outside !5 hour: Formed in line and executed half 
turns by slightly increasing the gait on the marching 
flank. 

In hall and outside: Same as the 26th. 

In hall 1 hour: Work at will as usual. Work by pla- 
toons with everything to date, with the addition of 
forming a line and exec uting movements by fours. 
Outside 14 hour wandering in vicinity of riding hall. 

In hall: Colts were looked over and classified with a 
view to determining the disposition of same for the 
coming school year. 


Schedule May Ist to 31st—about 119 hours per day. 


May. 
1. Outside 1 hour: Rode at a walk through ravines, up and 
down slop es and over soft spongy and heavy ground). 
In i all 1 hour: Few minutes work out at the trot, then 
oer at will, worked successively on small circles, 
lines, haunches right and left on track to in- 
terior, ‘sien. backing, and work by threes. Handled 
and gentled colts by dismounting and mounting on both 
sides, leaning shoulders on horse’s rump, sitting in rear 


saddle, lift ting fee 


1 hour: Review, same as Ist 


ninutes on both hands 
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In hall 1 hour: Work out for ten minutes at trot and 
slow trot. Same as work in hall on Ist with lateral 
flexions at walk and trot added; also extended gallop on 
both hands. 

Inside 1 hour: Work out for ten minutes at walk and 
trot. At will and by platoon executed circles, haunches 
right and left (on track), rode on straight lines, by the 
flanks, turned on forehand, backed, halted from slow 
trot, galloped with extended distances. 

In hall 114 hours: Work out for ten minutes. Work at 
slow trot, trot and gallop. Executed abouts, haunches 
right and left, halts, changes of gaits. Outside for ten 
minutes to graze. 

In hall 1 hour: Worked at will for ten minutes on both 
hands at the trot. Executed circles, serpentines, halts, 
lateral flexions. Advance, mild set of ‘‘haunches in” 
starting in corner, two tracks in column for one horse’s 
length to track along wall and haunches right and left, 
first to outside then to inside of large circle while passing 
a given point. 

Rehearsed half turn in reverse, haunches right (left), 
and ‘‘on two tracks.’ 

In hall 1 hour: Review same as 8th. Outside 14 hour 
for walk and grazing. 

In hall 1 hour and outside 1 hour: Review same as 8th. 

In hall 1!5 hours: Work out for ten minutes. Executed 
circles, half turns in reverse by the flanks, halts from 
slow trot and trot, serpentines, spirals; executes first 
trooper from front to rear towards the interior of hall, 
halted on inner track with horse at attention for a 
moment then at rest with reins full length; all troopers 
in rear did likewise, halting from twenty to thirty feet 
in rear of preceding trooper ; all moved obliquely to 
track and took true gallop at will. Gentled colts; 
had close order drill by fours in line and column. 

Outside 114 hours: Exercised in woods at walk and trot 
on road, through brushes, up and down slopes, and over 
soft spongy ground. Drilled by fours in line and column 
and jumped ditch several times near race track; grazed 
for a few minutes. Colts are improving greatly in 
strength and handiness. 

Inside 1 hour: Work out for ten minutes. Went through 
the various exercises, including two tracks. Led over 
bar on ground at end of reins, then with bar on standards 
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about one foot high, then repeated same with rider up. 
Outside 15 hour: Executed movements in line and in 


column of fours an 


| 1 te Asaee 2 Tan ry ] 17 . nite } oi ‘ - 
In hall 1 hour: Practiced collected walk, flexions, trot 
°44 1 ~ 11 . 2 4 as 
with some collection, gallop with mild use of diagonal 
7 1 1 
circies, a I 
a. | 1 1 1° 7 7 , 
Outside 1 hour: Rode over ditches, up and down 
] 1 1 1 97° 1: 
lo rder drill in line and 
7 1 
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| 115 hou Iv X¢ ed ( Nall turns on fore- 
, ae ; : 
nd, haunche t deft), backing; jumped one hurdl 
+ 1 ‘in 
bout 2 ft. hig ( imes 
4a h yess 14] ie oe 
In hall *4 hour Review, same as 24th. Outside 14 
: 4 
hour Review mi 24th. 


jumps in woods and 
walked, trotted and 


Outside 114 hour Jumped log 
itch jumps on Republican Flats; 
‘es; grazed. 


1 
| 


galloped over grassy plac 
Work out at will; executed circles, 
left), lateral flexions, backing, gallop on 


In hall 1!4 hours 
haunches right 
both hands. 
Outside 14 hour grazing. 
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In hall 1 hour: 
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Practiced collected work, flexions, back- 
ing, haunches right (left), gallop with both leads. 
Outside 15 hour: Walked and grazed. 








n hall 1 hour: Review same as 29th. 
Outside 15 hour: Jumped hurdles 1n woods. 
REAKING CLASS 
tle April 22d to 3Oth—84 (? r da 
Ch bye ( is cla O e th udent officer 
I l breaking the vou col ‘hese colt are 
( oO indi lual in be iT lled b them 
% t] ( Cl if Ol ¢ | < Duri hi 
e the hould t 1 t horse on the longe, 
I al lo V Fil e] » by ( ( 1 d li 1 111 ed, 
\ he ena | ! ] ¢ | ito 
+} e and year enter th 
ining cl in wl ler Of n office 
charge ho ld be cot plete | | Cl eight are 
’ 1e ] three fourths of ] e thorou ds 
eC I nN IY Re Ren 11n Depot: 1 Tew 
are Nall re fron ne J Ret lLemount Depot, 
1d e remainae vere and hi h vere on 
h 1 { chool | ajorit ( he col are three 
‘ T a ye 
1 hall 24 hours: Horses were bridled in stalls with 
snaffle bridles and led to the hall, around which they 


‘led for a short time, and then halted and an effort 
made to pat and play with them 

1 hall, same as the 22d, with the addition that canvessons 
were put on in hall and horses started longeing in longe- 
ing pen. This work was gone at very easily and only 
kept up for a short time with frequent halts during 
which horses were played with and patted, and every- 
thing done to calm them and gain their confidence. 

1 hall: 
hall. 

1 hall: 
vhall: Same as the 25th, with addition of surcingles be- 
ing put on. 


All horses bridled in stalls and longes put on in 
Part longed with pens and part without. 
Most of the horses longed without pens. 








10. 


ef: 
18. 
20. 


zi. 
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In hall: Sameas the 26th. 
ll: Sameas the 26th. 
issified and assigned to the student 


In ha t 
In hall: Colts cli 


officers. 


dule May Ist to 31st—about °4 hours per day. 


In hall 4 hours: Longed, handled feet, put on circingles. 

Same as Ist. 

Same as Ist, and in addition laid on saddles. 

In hall 1 hour: Longed with and without saddles, let 
down stirrups and mounted. 

Inhall !'» hour: Longed, handled and mounted. 

In hall 1 hour: Same as 4th, and in addition rode on both 
hands at a walk. 

Same as 7th. 

Same as /th, increasing time at walk to 15 minutes. 

Longed thirty minutes and led to scales to be weighed. 

In hall 1 hour: Longed, rode at walk and jog trot on both 
hands. 

In hall 1 hour: Longed, rode at walk and jog trot on both 
hands. 

Same as 13th, increasing time at jog trot and at will at 
walk. 

Same as 13th, and in addition extending trot and rising to 
the trot. 

In hall 1 hour: Longed a few minutes, mounted and rode 
at walk, jog trot and trot out. At jog trot, circles and 
serpentines in column, crossing the hall and riding at 
will. 

Same as 16th. 

Same as 16th, and in addition dismounted, whip exercises. 

Same as 18th. 

Same as 18th, only decreasing the longeing and increasing 
the time under the saddle. 

Same as 21st, increasing the work at will and using lateral 


aids. 
Same as 21st, and in addition canter on both hands. 
In hall 1 hour: Walk, trot, canter, in column, circles, 


change of direction, change hands, first trooper front to 
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rear and last trooper rear to front, changes of pace, 
spirals, etc., dismounted whip work. 

Same as 24th. 

Same as 24th. 

Same as 24th. 

Longed a few minutes in the hall, and outside for road 

work for rest of the hour. 
31. Sameas 29th. 


bo bo bo bo 
CoO sy ¢ 
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DIARY FIELD OFFICERS’ CLASS. 

April. 

2. Talk on the aims and methods of the Mounted Service 
School. Explanation of what the Field Officers’ course 
was to be, 7. e., resume of the course of instruction fol- 
lowed by the line officers’ class, with the talks and ex- 
planations given to this class, putting these into practice 
as far as circumtsances will permit, and the observation 
of the regular class and its work. 

In hall #4 hours: Observing the regular class working 
the first training colts. 

In hall 1!5 hours: Riding schooled horses, explanations 
of mounting and dismounting with the flat saddle, the 
seat as taught at this school and the reasons for adopting 
the same, the holding of the reins and the double snaffle 
bridle, riding at will at the walk and trot. 

p. M. Lecture on the aims and methods of the Farriers and 
Horseshoers School, by Lieutenant Lear. Lecture on 
the anatomy and physiology of the horse’s foot by Vet- 
erinarian Jewell. 





3. In hall 1 hour: Riding jumpers at walk and trot. Ex- 
planation of how to post at the trot. Explanations of 
three hands in riding, 7. e., the heavy hand, the light 
hand, and no hand, with suggestions as to how to ob- 
tain the light hand and why that one is desired; also 
explanation of the use of the aids with alternate action. 
In hall 1 hour, observing regular class on schooled horses. 
Outside 1 hour, riding schooled horses and_ visiting 
school pastures. , 

p. M. Lecture on normal horseshoeing by the chief instructor 
of horseshoeing. 

4. Inhall 1 hour: Riding schooled horses at walk, trot and 
gallop. Explanation of using the aids for gathering the 

horse and increasing or decreasing the gait. 











Outside 1 hour: Walk and trot for 1!5 hours in woods, 
also at will jumping about eight log jumps. 
In hall 1 ho ybsery regular class on jumpers. 
P.M. Le re on cont m and defects, by Veterinarian 
Plummer 
5. In hall 3 i QO] work sular class with 
lt Ix \ ind gallop 
Al \t ( r 1 ne Ty the 
] “(11 ey pr: - i 
Outside . 
: ‘A \ ( in | ( 
6. | 
\ 
() ( yt 
| | () ) 
S Tt () aoralarclasson prst trainin 
I Sahay aaeeane \V 
jus . ay 
It O l ho 
Out | ot and long gallo; 
P. XN Li e ease ounds, sprain 
f ( O> ( ;. b Vet inar 
Plum1 
9, Out woled horses at walk and trot over 
fla limb ling small slopes. 
In hall! 51] obse gy regular class on schooled horses. 
In hall 1 hour riding jumpers. Work by threes, flanks, 
etc. Explanation of why horses should lead with inside 
legs at the gallop, and the aids to apply to obtain the 
correct leads. Jumped low bar several times. 
Pp. M. Lecture on shoeing for gaits by the Chief Instructor of 


horsesh« eing. 


Outside 1!) hour 


10, 


riding 
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s schooled horses, over hills at 


Jumped several 


walk, trot and 1!5 miles at gallop. 
jumps in Magazine Cafion. 
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In hall 1 hour riding jumpers: Work at will and by 

threes in changing gaits and moving by the flanks. In- 
dividual practice in taking the correct lead at the gallop. 
Continuation of talk on taking the lead at the gallop. 
In hall !4 hour observing regular class on jumpers. 

p.:M. Lecture on animal hygiene by Veterianaran Jewell 

11. In hall '6 hour observing regular class on first training 
colts. 
Outside 114 hours on schooled horses for walk and trot 
over hills and over pasture jumps and jumps in Magazine 
Canon. In hall 1 hour, riding jumpers, work at will, 
changing gaits by the flanks, and backing. Explana- 
tion and demonstration of the aids used in backing. 

Pp. M. Examination of normal shoeing, pathological shoeing, 
and shoeing for gaits at the School Shoeing Shop. 

12. Outside 115 hours: Riding schooled horses at walk, trot 
and gallop on the flats and over hills. 
In the hall !5 hour observing regular class on schooled 
horses. 
In hall 1 hour, riding jumpers, same as the 11th with the 
addition of jumping two jumps about eight times each. 
Also explanation of the indication to the rider as to 
which lead the horse has at the gallop. 

p.M. Lecture on watering, feeding and forage, by Veterinarian 
Plummer. 

13. Outside 2!4 hours riding schooled horses for rides of 14 
miles on roads and over hills at walk, trot and good 
gallop. 


In hall ?4 hours observing regular class on jumpers. 
15. In hall 15 hour observing regular class on first training 
- : Q 5 
colts. 


In hall 1 hour riding jumpers, usual work at will and by 
threes. Special attention to the application of the aids 
in taking the walk from the gallop. 

In hall !4 hour riding schooled horses a will. 
Outside 1 hour riding on Island at walk, trot and gallop 
at will. 

P.M. Practical work conformation and defects at school vet- 
erinary hospital. 

16. In hall !4 hour observing regular class with schooled 

horses. 

In hall 1 hour riding schooled horses. Work at will by 

threes, by the flanks, halting, backing, taking gallop 

right or left, taking the extended gallop. 

Outside 114 hours riding jumpers. 
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On Island, trot for two miles, individual jumping over 
logs and rail jumps, about 10 jumps taken. Rest of the 
time at walk. 

p. M. Explanation of shoeing at school shoeing shop. 

17. Outside 116 hours: Riding schooled horses about seven 
and one half miles across country at walk and trot. One 
and one-half miles at a gallop on flats over three jumps. 
In hall 34 hours on jumpers, same as the 16th. 

In hall !4 hour observing regular class on jumpers. 

P.M. Practical work on conformation and defects at the school 
veterinary hospital. 

18. In hall !4 hour, observing the regular class on first train- 
ing colts. 

Outside 1!5 hours: Riding schooled horses at walk, 
trot and one and one-half miles at gallop across difficult 
country. 

In hall 1 hour: Riding jumpers, same as the 16th with 
the addition of practice of rising to the trot with no 
reins and hands resting on thighs. 

P.M. Examination of shoeing at the School Shoeing Shop. 

19. Outside 1!5 hours on schooled horses. Over hills, two 

periods of trot twelve minutes each, and one of gallop 

for six minutes across ditches, etc. 

In hall !5 hour: Observing regular class on schooled 

horses. 

In hall 1} 

ing two 3 ft. jumps several times. 

P.M. Talk on breeding, breeds and blood lines by Lieutenant 
Danford. 

20. Outside 2 hours on schooled horses for walk, trot and 


10ur: Riding jumpers at usual work and jump- 





gallop across country 
In hall 15 hour: Talk and demonstration on the ob- 


jects and use of the cavesson and longe. 


In hall 15 hour: Observing regular class on jumpers. 
22. Inhall 1!5 hours: Riding jumpers in usual school work 
Outside 2 hours riding schooled horses across country 
at walk, trot and gallop, and on Island jumping various 
mps for !5 hou 
M. In hall observing regular class with first day’s work with 
breaking co 
23. In hall 1!5 hours on schooled horses. Usual work by 
hrees, flanks, Special attention paid to invididual I 
J work of executing turns on the forehand, backing, tak 


ing the trot and gallop at designated points. 
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In hall 4 hours observing regular class with breaking 
colts. 

p. M. Outside two hours on jumpers, riding about eight miles 
for the purpose of observing the ride of the officers of 
of the Sixth Field Artillery, headed by the colonel, 
going over a four mile course with six jumps in 11 min- 
utes 24 seconds 


24. In hall 1 hour, observing regular class on second training 
colts. 

Outside 2 hours riding schooled horses. Long walk, two 
and one-half miles at trot, Individual galloping 
one-quarter mile each, first quarter at will, second 
quarter at rate of twenty miles per hour, third quarter 
at rate of twelve miles per hour. Also two officers set- 
ting gait for class at eight mile trot for one-half mile each. 

p. M. In hall 1 hour riding jumpers. Usual work by threes, 
flanks, halting, backing and taking gallop, both in units 
and individually at designated points. Jumping 3 ft. 
jumps at gallop, six jumps each. 


tO 
sn 


In hall 1 hour: Talk on the bit and bridoon bridle, ad- 
justment of the bits, action of same, also various methods 
of holding the reins with the advantage and disadvant 
ages of each. Also talk on different seats in jumping, 
with advantages and disadvantages of each. 

Outside 1 hour for riding jumpers: One mile at trot, 
one mile at gallop, then jumping individually ten jumps, 
three of which were post and rail 4 ft. high. 

In hall 1 hour: Observing regular class with breaking 
colts. 





p. M. In hall 1 hour riding schooled horses, usual work in 
column and a good deal of work at will practicing every- 
thing gone over to date. Explanation of the two 
methods of teaching a young horse to take the gallop, 
giving the advantages and disadvantages of each. Also 
a talk on the necessity of keeping a walk when leaving 
the stable, this due to the lack of circulation in the horse’s 
foot when standing still. 

26. In hall 1 hour riding schooled horses. Usual work to 
date. A little work at haunches right (left.) 

Outside 2!4 hours on jumpers, about nine miles at walk 
and trot and one mile at gallop, individually jumping 
six obstacles. 

Pp. M. In hall 1 hour for observing regular class with breaking 

colts and schooled horses. 
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27. Outside 214 hours on schooled horses: Thirteen miles 
across country and practice at gaiting. Class led by 
four different members. 

In hall 34 hours: Observing regular class on jumpers. 

29. In hall 1 hour riding jumpers. Usual work to date, also 
jumping individually post and rail several times, first 
at 3 ft. 6in., then at 3 ft. 10 in. 

Outside 2 hours: Riding schooled horses at walk, trot, 
and galloped across hills. 

P. M. Lecture at Bakery: General plan of bakers’ course; 
wheat, flour and fermentation. 

30. Outside 3 hours riding schooled horses. Attended muster 
and review of the garrison. This was held on Ogden 
Flats about four miles from the post. All members of 
the school class were required to attend as part of the 
garrison. 

Pp. M. Lecture in the Bakery: Field bread, bakery and ex- 


pedients. 


‘ 


1. a.M_ Lecture at Bakery. 


p.M. In hall 1 hour: Riding schooled horses. Work at 
will and in column changing gaits, movement by the 
flanks, etc. Individual practice at haunches right (left). 
Outside 1 hour: At walk and jumping eight obstacles, 
also observed two periods of polo game. 

2 Outsid » 114 hours: Riding jumpers. Walk and trot for 
hree miles. Class was then divided into pairs with 
several hundred beni distance and sent two miles at 

trot and gallop over Magazine Cation course of jumps. 


In hall 1 hour: R ‘dine schooled horses. <All work to 
date, and work by threes at the galloy » with movements 
by the flank and abouts. Work at will with everything 
todate. Explanation and demonstration of the mechan- 
ism of the gallop. Also mi on the two methods 
teaching a horse to take the gallop, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 

P.M. Lecture at bakers and cooks barracks on general plan of 


] 
l 


nstruction in cooking. 

3. Outside 1 hour: Riding schooled horses. About ten 
miles on road and across country. Classled one and one- 
half miles at gallop by a member through woods and 
over ravines. Class led by instructor about three- 
quarters miles over hills at very fast gallop. Also 
jumped several ditches at ordinary gallop. 
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In hall 1 hour riding jumpers. Work at will and in 
column and by threes. Jumped several times 3 ft. in 
and out, and over 3 ft. jumps without wings, this at a 
gallop. 

p. M. Lecture on meat cutting and meat inspection. Prep- 
aration of meats and stews. 

4. Outside 2 hours: Riding schooled horses. Line of jumps 
on Republican Flats taken at the gallop. About six 
miles at walk and trot on road and across hills. Class 
led by a member for one and one-half miles at gallop 
over hills, rate about twenty miles per hour. 

In hall 1 hour: Observing regular class on jumpers. 

6. In hall 114 hours: Riding jumpers. Usual work in 
column and by threes with special practice at holding 
the reins in one hand, either right orleft. Continuation 
of talk on the mechanism and how to obtain the lead at 
the gallop. 

Outside 115 hours: Riding schooled horses, rode in 
pairs at will. 
p.M. Lecture on soups, vegetables and left-overs. 

7. Outside 124 hours: Riding jumpers. Over hills princi- 
pally at walk and trot. Jumped several ditches and 
followed hounds for a short time. 

In hall 1 hour: Riding schooled horses. Usual work in 
column and by threes. Practice change of lead at the 
gallop. Jumped several 3 ft. jumps. 

p. M. Lecture on beverages, pastries, desserts and dressings. 





8. In hall 14 hour: Observing regular class riding schooled 
horses . 
Outside 134 hours: Riding schooled horses at walk 
and trot across hills, and one mile gallop over Republi- 
can Flat jumps. 
Outside 1 hour: Riding jumpers on the Island, jumping 
about nine jumps from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. in height. 
p.M. Talk onand practical demonstration of grooming. 
9, Inhall 2 hours: Riding jumpers. Usual work by threes, 
etc., and jumping individually and in pairs. 
Pp. M. Practical illustration and exhibition of bandages, ex- 
ercise, stable, cotton pads, felt pads and compresses. 
10. Outside 2 hours: Riding schooled horses over hills at 
walk, trot and gallop, one of the latter being one mile in 
| two minutes and fifteen seconds. Class led by a mem- 
ber endeavoring to set a pace of one mile in three minutes. 
In hall ?4 hours: Riding jumpers. Work at will riding 
in column and by threes at walk, trot and gallop. 
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Jumped individually several times at the gallop 3 ft. 9 in. 
white fence and 3 ft. 6 in. in and out. 

p. M. Care of feed in garrison and field, under various condi- 
tions of climate and soil. 

11. In hall 2 hours: Riding jumpers. Work with the regu- 
lar class riding schooled horses. Usual work by threes, 
in column, by the flanks, changing the gaits. Jumped 
in pairs composed of one regular student officer and 
one field officer. 

13. In hall 1!6 hours: Riding jumpers. Usual work by 
threes and at will. Special attention was given to the 
individual riders making figures of eight at a trot 
around stake which marked the center of the curve. 
Also riding on circles at a gallop around stakes. Jumped 
four times around course of 3 ft. 9 in. fence, and 3 ft. 
in and out. 

Outside 3; hours: Riding schooled horses. Twelve 
miles across country at walk, trot and gallop, coming 
home over Republican Flat jumps in pairs at a gallop. 
Doing two et ches of gallop of one-half mile each, a 
member of the class set the gait for a rate of twenty 
miles per hour 

M. Stable constructions and fittings, soil, foundation, 


arrangement of stalls, roof material for roof, floors and 


paving, stalls (box and open.) 

14. Outside 2 hours riding jumpers over hills at walk, trot 
and one mile in two minutes and forty seconds at the 
gallop. Returned over pasture fence jump, jumpsbeing 
from 4 ft. to4 ft. 3 in. in height 

In hall 1 hour: Riding schooled horses. Usual work, 

nN special attention given to individual of horse on 


wit | 

circle at a gallop. Short explanation of and practice at 
on two tracks right”’ (left) ‘‘oblique.’ 

Stables, construction of; ventilation, benefits of good 
air, drafts and chills, proper temperature, means of 
ventilation, drainage, stable fittings, doors, latches, 
windows, partitions and bales, kicking boards, mangers, 
hay racks. 

15. In hall }4 hour: Observing regular class riding schooled 
horses. 
Outside 114 hours: Riding schooled horses over hills 
at walk, trot and gallop. Leading by members of class. 
Jumped Magazine Cation jumps. 
In hall 1 hour: Work out then practice on individual 
troopers taking the gallop and changing lead. Jumped 
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twice 3 ft. jumps about 20 ft. long and placed 40 ft. 
apart. This for the practice in applying the aids to 
keep the horses from running around the end of jumps or 
refusing. Jumps were without wings. 

Grooming, theory of grooming, tools and care of same, 
washing horses, clipping, how same should be done, 
with advantages and disadvantages. 

16. Outside 234 hours: Riding jumpers. Most of the time 
was on Republican Flats at walk, trot and short gallop. 
Returning, jumped brush jump and two ditches. 

In hall 1 hour: Riding schooled horses. Work out, 
usual work threes, etc. Work at will. Individually on 
right hand, haunches right (left) ‘‘On two tracks right 
(left) oblique,” change of lead on diagonal at the gallop. 
In hall 14 hour: Observing regular class riding first 
training colts. 

Clothing, use and abuse of same, arguments for and 
against use on field service, patterns and fits, cleaning, 
roll a girth, bandages, materials of which made and care. 
Securing a horse in stable and various methods. 

17. Outside 34 hours: Riding schooled horses. Walk, trot 

and gallop over hills with one short and one rather long 
run across country after jack rabbit. 
In hall 1 hour: Riding jumpers. Work out, work at 
will and usual work by threes and in column. Practice 
at changing the lead on the diagonal at the gallop. 
Jumped twice around at the gallop, one 3 ft. in and out, 
and one 3 ft. fence, all without wings. 

p. M. Bedding, various kinds and care of. Stable tricks and 
vices, causes and methods to cure or prevent. 

18. Outside 2 hours: Riding schooled horses over hills for 
fifteen miles, thirteen of which was in one hour and 
forty-five minutes. 

In hall!) hour: Observing regular class riding jumpers. 

20. In hall 14 hour: Riding jumpers. Work at will and by 
threes. 

Outside on Island 1 hour: One mile at gallop and then 
individually jumping about twelve jumps from 3 ft. 6 in. 
to 4 ft. in height. 

Outside 2 hours: Riding schooled horses at walk and 
trot across country. Class also led for cross country 
gallop by a member, jumping several ditches during 
ride. 

In hail $4 hours: Observing regular class on jumpers 
and breaking colts. 
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Routine of stables. Condition and exercise, racing 
conditiion methods to secure condition, exercise, racing 
condition, hunters condition, value of condition in war 
dealers condition, method to secure condition, exercise 
and feeding. Practical illustration of mane and tail 
dressing for thoroughbreds, hunters and hacks. Doing 
up tails for muddy weather. 

Outside 2 hours: Riding jumpers at walk and trot, with 
gaiting at trot by members of the class. Jumped in 
pairs the Magazine Cajon course. 

In hall 1 hour: Riding schooled horses. Work at will 
and by threes. Special attention to changing of lead at 
the gallop, on tracks right (left) oblique, taking the 
canter from the back, halting and turning on the fore- 
hand at designated points. 

Management of horses on the march and in field service. 
Practical illustration of braiding the mane in the ordi- 
nary manner, and the running braid with rosettes. 

Outside 124 hours: Riding schooled horses across hills 
at walk, trot and gallop. Returned at gallop over Re- 
sag ican Flat jumps. 

In hall! hour: Observing regular class riding schooled 

horses. 

In hall 1 hour: Riding jumpers. Long work by threes 

at all gaits, especially the gallop. Jumped five times, 

three 3 ft. jumps placed twenty-eight feet apart. This 

at the gallop with reins hanging very loose and finally 

without stirrups, and a portion of the class with neither 

stirrups nor reins. 

Exhibition of various means of protecting a horse while 
jumping and traveling. Using such as cannon boots, 


shin boots, knee ne OtS » quarter boots, hock boots, and 


tail guards. Exhibition of pulling manes and tails. 
Outside 1!5 note Riding jumpers at walk and trot. 

Jumped several ditches, one rail fence and river pool. 

In hall 1 hour: Riding schooled horses. Short work 


out and work by threes. Explanation of proper manner 

of carrying and using the riding whip. 

Outside 1 34 hours: Riding schooled horses at the walk 
and trot over hills, returning via Republican Flats over 
jumps at a gallop for one mile. 

In hall 1 hour: Riding jumpers. Usual work out and 
work by threes. Also jumped various jumps including 
4 ft. stone wall. 

In hall ?4 hours: Observing regular class with breaking 


colts. 
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Outside 215 hours: Riding schooled horses. Walk, trot 
and gallop across hills and up and down steep banks. 
Leading at eight miles an hour trot by members of the 
class. 

In hall 1 hour: Observing work of regular class riding 
jumpers. 

In hall 1!4 hours: Riding jumpers. Long and hard 
schooling of work of the complete course riding with 
reins in one hand. This including changing of gaits, 
halting, backing, turning on the forehand, changing lead 
at the gallop, and riding around stakes on circles and 
figures of eight at the trot and gallop. Also jumping 

7arious jumps without wings, the jumps being scattered 
around the hall. 

Outside 1 hour: Riding schooled horses. Jumping of 
various obstacles on the Island. About fourteen jumps 
in all taken, averaging 3 ft. 6 in. in height. 

Inside 2 hours: Talk by senior instructor regarding 
the work of the school in general, what should be ex- 
pected of its graduates, and the application of the prin- 
ciples taught at the school to the service at large. 

Outside 2’ hours: Riding jumpers for about six miles, 
and taking school photographs of the class jumping the 
Magazine Canon course of obstacles. 

In hall 14 hour: Riding schooled horses, usual schooling 
work with most of the class riding the McClellan saddle. 

Outside 2!4 hours: Observing work of the Olympic 
Game, Stockholm, Sweden team in a tryout over the 
regular jumping course of principal obstacles, and also 
in a half mile gallop over the steeple-chase course of 
four jumps, the half mile being made by most horses in 
one minute ten seconds. 

Outside 2 hours: Riding schooled horses. <A short drag 
hunt woth fox hounds of about two miles ofer the hills. 
Following this, the taking of a photograph of members of - 
the class over the regular jumps of the Magazine Canon 
course. This day’s work completed the cohrse of the 

Field Officers’ Class. 












OBSERVATIONS OF AN OFFICER ABROAD. 
By CAPTAIN GEORGE T. LANGHORNE, ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Extract from report to the Adjutant General U.S. Army.) 


An International Horse Show was concluded in Vienna the 
the day after my arrival, and there was no opportunity for me 
to see but a small part of it. The interesting feature was the 
open air obstacle jumping by the officers of the various armies. 
The course was by no means so difficult as the one witnessed 
by me in Rome in 1908, nor as the one in Rome of this year. 
The obstacles were placed in the infield of a racing park, and 
the meet was a social, as well as a sporting event. The horses 
entered were as a rule beautiful animals and well schooled. 
The gait genere lv tak was a well collected gallop. The win- 
ner in officers’ obstacle jumping was a Frenchman. 

Enclosed photographs show - of the obstacles, also 

the Austrian officers try to keep to the school seat 1n jump- 

; 


As touching with either hin -fore feet 1s counted a fault, 


) 
| 


many points scored against the horses, especially 


for touching behind. ‘The course was about one and one-fourth 


miles with about eighteen obstacles 
The Austrian Derby is an event of great local importance. 
' 
t 


Unlike the English Derl 


last function of the season, in fact, at which high hats are worn. 


ladt 


it is a very fashionable affair, the 


There were thirty entries for the race, distance 2,400 meters. 


The prizes were 100,000 Krone, ($20,000), to the winner, 10,000 


Krone to the second and 4,000 Krone to the third. The race 
was won by Dealer, owned by Barm Springer, with his stable 
mate a close secor.d. 


Royality was present. A remarkable thing about an 


Austrian gathering is the quiet manner of the people. 
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The coronation processions, on the day of the coronation 
of King George V, and on the following day when he made his 
entrance into the City of London, were spectacles of peculiar 
interest. The streets throughout the route of march were lined 
with two ranks of troops on either side, behind which was a 
line of policemen. In order to handle the expected crowds bar- 
riers with gates were placed about twenty yards back on each 
of the cross streets. These gates were to be closed in case the 


crowd became to large to handle. As one of the policemen ex- 








pressed it to me, ‘There was nobody there,’’ hence the barriers 
were not closed, as at no time was the crowd large or difficult 
to handle. 

There were +0,000 troops brought into the city to take 
part in the coronation. Many of these troops were the Terri- 
torial Militia and of course did not have the training nor show 
the precision of the regular troops. However, the spectacle 
was none the less interesting, as there was a great variety of 


uniforms among the Territorial troops as well as among the 
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Regulars, uniforms of the latter dating back in some cases 
hundreds of years. In fact an officer was pointed out in one 
of the Guard regiments whose cuirass and helmet had been 
worn by his father and grand father. The Foot Guards had 
uniforms the same as worn at Waterloo. As every detail of the 
dress of the regular regiments carries with it some tradition, uni- 
formity is thus retained throughout such regiments or brigades, 
and the effect is very striking and inspiring. 





‘result of exquisite care, 

The saber knot used by 

ish trooper is of rough porous leather looking like thick 

imple strap with a shding keep. The strap is 

blancoed, pipe clayed white, for all dress occasions and then is 

ornamental. 1 service the blanco wears off. The knot is 
useful when kept well soaped. It is cheaper than ours. 

The detachment of the Colonial troops taking part in the 


procession of the second day were interesting, as representing 


the military force of the British Empire in so many of its varied 
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aspects. The Indian representatives were particularly remark- 
able for the richness of their dress and their perfect ease on horse- 
back. Some of the richest Indian Princes wore not only the 
handsomest dresses, but jewels of great value. 

The entire arrangement of the procession and of the troops 
was in charge of Field Marshal Lord Kitchener who is said to 
have worked out all the details. Each day he inspected the 
route in a service automobile before the procession and then 
rode at the right hand of the King. 








In conversation with one of the most advanced cavalry 
leaders of the British forces, especially with regard to the gaits 
best to work with in cavalry training and in war, he said that 
he had used with the greatest success the slowest trot to which 
it was possible for men to post, or rise; that although this was 
trying on the men, especially at first, it developed strong 
muscles in their loins and was the one gait that tended more 


than anything else to save horse flesh and keep animals in con- 


dition even with the hardest demands made upon their endur- 
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ance. He laid stress upon another feature; that the leader 
should keep his subordinate (regimental) commanders with him 
until the last moment, especially when going into action. 
Then getting his final orders they rejoin their regiments and 
agement. This is carrying out the 


lead them into the engag 
general rule followed in the artillery. 
The London Horse Show has been so well reported upon 


that any remarks here seem superfluous. It is difficult to convey 











any correct impression of the beauty of the large hall and the 
perfection of the arrangements. 

The portable objects used for jumping were placed upon 
handsomely painted and varnished, flat bedded spring wagons 
drawn by four horses in patent leather silver mounted harness, 
with postillions in white leather breeches, top boots and jackets 
with the show colors, and an outrider to each wagon. The 
ring was embellished with flowers and green turf. 

Our officers won praises from everyone for their good 
personalitites, and sportsmanlike conduct. 


riding, pleasing 
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Their horses were not trained to be winners against their veteran 


opponents. Only calm, perfect mannered, well schooled 
animals, educated after long hard work, to clear flimsy obstacles 
without touching, could by constant ecxellent performance, 
carry off the prizes. 

The Russian, French, and other foreign officers knew the 
conditions. They had a large number of officers and men from 
which to choose and had had time for training. In the totaling 
the scores our officers made were well up behind the winners. 

A great deal was learned even if no prizes were won. For 
other attempts training must begin at longer times before the 
competitions. Much would be gained by sending the same 
riders next year. 

It seems that in England and Scotland the tendency of 
rifle makers in the near future will be to reduce the diameter of 
the chamber of the rifle to nearly that of the gore. The explo- 
sive in the cartridge thus reduced in diameter will be moulded 
in the form of a hollow cylinder hardly larger than the lead in 
an Eagle drafting pencil. Such a cartridge would of course 
have its many advantages, especially in the reduction of bulk 
and weight. It might prove advisable to arm some cavalry 
with this rifle when the chamber and magazine are so reduced 
in size to take this small cartridge. Such a weapon could be 
used by the soldier when mounted as a lance; when dismounted 
he has his firearm and bayonet. At need the bayonet becomes 
a short sword. It would seem well worth while to experiment 
with such a weapon. 

In Vienna it was my good fortune to be invited to visit two 
regiments. The first was the Twenty-fourth regiment of in- 
fantry. Upon arrival at their barracks at 9 o’clock on the day 
appointed there were found present a number of other foreign 
officers, principally a Roumanian Commission. There was also 
an officers from Saxony. We were first shown into the small 
office of the colonel commanding, who gave quite a talk on the 
training of the regiment and the program followed during 
the year. In brief the time was divided as follows: 

From the 2d of October to the Ist of December, about 
eight weeks, drilling; from the Ist of December to the 2d of 
June, exercises of the comapny; from the 2d of June to the 2d 
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of August, exercises of the battalion; from the 2d of August to 
the 22d of August, exercises of the regiment; then three days 
for the brigade, four or five days for the division, and five or six 
days with the corps. These last three in conjunction with 
cavalry and artillery. 

After a talk by the colonel commanding we were shown 
through the barracks. The platoon rooms were clean, the walls 
white washed and the floors scoured with sand. The bedsteads 
were of iron with plank bottoms, burlap bed sacks filled with 
straw, thick blanketed, overcoats folded at the head of the bed, 
and clothes folded and placed on a shelf. At one end of the 
room a large box contained the promenade and dress clothing 
of the members of the platoon. At the other end were mini- 
ature targets for gallery practice. These were of the bobbing, 
moving and disappearing varieties, being figures or silhouettes 
of soldiers. The wash room was simplicity itself, cement floors, 
faucets over troughs, and a few showers, all in the open room. 
The kitchens also were simple, most of the food being boiled or 
stewed. The cost of the ration was about nine cents per day. 
The soldiers look well nourished. 

In each barrack there were one or two rooms in which the 
‘‘volunteers’’ studied and attended lectures. The walls of these 
rooms and of the barrack halls were hung with pictures show- 
ing the manner of conducting patrols, etc., duties soldiers might, 
expect to be called upon to do in the field or in time of war. 
The pictures were real, some were ludicrous to show the mis- 
takes apt to be made and the direful consequences. 

The volunteer, like every other able bodied male citizen 
is required to do his military service. He, however, by his 
superior intelligence takes in addition a special course of study, 
and if successful in passing his examinations is, after one year’s 
service, appointed and officer in the reserve army. 

In the barrack yard on the walls of all the barracks were 
silhouettes of soldiers, infantry, cavalry and artillery, as aiming 
targets. In one corner a miniature target range had been 
devised. To prevent bullets from straying two large wooden 
shields were placed between the firing point and the targets. 
There were miniature houses, roads, fortifications, gunpits, etc., 
and the targets, iron soldiers of various arms, were made to 
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move, appear, disappear, approach and retreat, by means of 
wires worked from one end of the firing line. 

The gallery ammunition was simple and enabled each man 
to use his own rifle. It was reloaded by the platoons, each 
leader having the necessary tools, bullets and caps. The cart- 
ridge cases were recapped and bullets inserted in the mouths 
of the cases. The advantages of such a simple system are ap- 


parent especially when each soldier can use his own rifle in all 


practice, becomes familiar with and gets confidence in it. 

Another simple arrangement was a cover for the muzzle 
of each rifle consisting of a small disc in a steel frame hinged toa 
small band. Throw the disc back over the hinge and the rifle 
was ready for action. Should the soldier forget and fire his 
piece without turning back the muzzle cover, the bullet would 
pierce the disc and no harmful effects could result. Thus the 
muzzle is protected against injury and the rifle bore kept clean 
and free from dust and rain. 

The soldiers wore simple and generally soiled clothing in 
all of their work except for reviews, etc. For promenade and 
lress formations, of which there are very few, the clean clothes 
kept in the platoon room lockers were always in readiness. 

The store rooms were very small and contained, neatly and 
compactly arranged, all the clothing and equipment necessary 
at all seasons to outfit the command at full strength. 

As a comparison a company of 104 men was stationed a 
few years ago at a sub-post on the river a few miles below 
Washington. There were forty-four buildings for their use 
including two store rooms each with a sergeant of the post N. C. 
5. Each store room had more space than the one above de- 
scribed for that regiment. 

The stables were very neat and the horses beautifully kept, 
isare the equipments. The grooms for the infantry are trained 
in the cavalry. We may learn this in time, but what a differ- 
nce between the stiff and usually dirty equipments and horses 
brought out with our fine regiments of superior intelligence. 

This Twenty-fourth Regiment is recruited in Gallicia. 
Its officers have to learn Polish and Russian in order to speak 
to the soldiers. It was on its six year tour of service in Vienna. 
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One of its captains spoke English. Upon being asked 
t, he said that he had been three years in 


where he learned 1 
service in Gallicia, that during that time he had studied and 
learned French and English, but that he had very little prac- 
tice in talking either. Yet he spoke both quite well. 

A newspaper announced, during my stay, that the officers 
of one of the regiments had been ordered to learn English so 
that they could talk to their men, as so many from the district 
from whichit had been recruited go to America, the young men 
returning to do their military service. English was the only 
language in which they were proficient. 

The above mentioned captain told me that it was their 
policy to bring the recruits for the Twenty-fourth Infantry 
into Vienna at night, as they were dressed in their one garment 
which they had always worn, a long shirt. They were then 
bathed, trimmed up, and for the first time in their lives, clothed 
in trousers, coats, shoes, etc.,and then had their first opportunity 
to eat meat. 

Yet the Infantry in Austria-Hungary strikes one very fav- 
orably. Out of ignorant material they make good soldiers who 
march long distances at a steady gait which delights the ob- 
server. The rifle is generally carried vertical, muzzle up 
hanging from the strap over the nght shoulder, barrel in rear 
of it. A small pad is placed under the shoulder to prevent the 
sling from falling off. 

The army is thus a school of high order, a valuable educa- 
tion for the citizen. The captain told me that the companies 
average about four men who had been to the United States, 
and that being the natural leaders they were quickly made non- 
commissioned officers. 

After the inspection we repaired to the club rooms. These 
were on the lower floor of the officers building, a sort of flat or 
apartment house, where several officers, even married ones lived. 
The club had the usual rooms, very neat, and a large dining 
room where all the officer took breakfast and luncheon, and 
some all meals. As the troops were away one excellent meal 
had been perpared by the officers, a major preparing the 
‘plat de resistance,”’ the gulash, a Hungarian dish which was 
excellent. 
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The day before the regiment had celebrated its feast day 
in honor of the anniversary of its victory in the war of 1866. 
A handsome painting commemorates the event. 

Two days later, authority having been granted, a visit 
was made to a regiment of Hungarian Hussars. The same or- 
ganization was visited by our Ex-President, whose comments 
were impressed upon us as he has said that the Hungarians have 
the finest cavalry in the world; that they never dismount, and 
that their horses never have a sore back. 

This regiment is recruited in Budapest and is one of the 
crack organizations. The barracks and the stables are compact 
like most European establishments of the kind. There were 
the same simple, clean squad rooms, white washed walls, scoured 
floors, neat beds with burlap straw matresses, the shilouettes 
of all sorts for aiming drills, and the simple baths and kitchens. 
Interest centers, however, in their small, well arranged store 
rooms with every article of clothing and equipment ready for 
war, and in their stables and riding halls. Each squadron had 
an indoor hall as well as an out of door track. 

The stables were divided into compartments for the horses 
of each squad. They were cement floored including the stalls. 
The saddle rooms were well lighted and large. Each horse in 
the stable wore its web halter. The swinging bars and heel 
posts were well wrapped with straw. The stalls had plenty of 
straw and on the edge back of the horses it was matted or 
braided like those in the stables of our men of means. 

The equipments were in the usual perfect condition of the 
best European cavalry. The old captain said that the equip- 
ments were many years in service, that in his time the squadron 
had never had new equipments. His own soft, small, strong 
bag for extra horse shoes, he said was over twenty years old. 
The horses were as well cared for as were the equipments. 
They almost all showed marks of saddle sores and those backs 
that I felt had the scars under the hair. There were, however, 
no open sores in evidence and no sores on the fetlocks from 
interference. 

The riding instructors are generally on foot, the troopers 
riding around them on the track. The horses are caretully 


put through a progressive course, being advanced from one 
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class to another as they learn. The mornings are devoted to 
the work of training, but after a short term the training changes 
from drill to outside work of patrolling, scouting, etc. 

Understanding that our cavalry equipment board has 
adapted for our use the Austrian saddle, it was interesting to 
investigate the details. 

The Austria-Hungary cavalry is always at war strength, 
save one man or one horse. The saddles are so carefully ad- 
justed that the buckles of the girth on the near side are fastened 
in the third hole from the top. The two holes above are for 
the purpose of taking up the slack in the girth due to the loss 
of flesh of the horse during campaign. An officer oversees the 
readjustments. 

The saddle bars are placed well back on the horses shoul- 
ders in ali cases. (See how they are placed, as a fact, on our 
horses in spite of regulations or instructions.) The rider is 
thus brought over the center of motion of the horse, but the 
girth is back of it, not on, the sternum; 7. ¢., it is over the pit 


of the stomach. Thus the girth can not be tight for if it is the 


horse can not do hard work at fast gaits. Nor will the girth 
remain in that place, hence a crupper in some cases, and in all 
cases a breast strap about the neck, fastened above to the saddle 
by two straps, and beiow to the girth by a strap between the 
forelegs, is used. 

This strap does not show in the photographs I have seen of 
our proposed new cavalry equipments. Rightly so, because of 
the necessary delay in putting it on. The girth, however, 1s 


shown back of the sternum. If it is placed 1n its proper place 


on the brisket the saddle must go forward, the bars pressing 


the shoulder blade rear end digging sores 1n the horse’s 
back 

Our military attache at Vienna said that at the grand 
maneuvers la fall the ivalrv of one side had been ruled out 





g out of condition at the critical moment. Any man can 
prove this by tying a band over the pit of his stomach and at- 
tempting violent exercise for anv length of time. 

The blacksmith hop showed the greatest intelligent super- 
vision. The horses feet were in almost perfect condition. The 
while heavy were well fifted, the inner heels thickened 


shoes 
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and bevelled to prevent interfering. The hoofs were elastic 
and firm. Some eight men per squadron were at work in the 
shops. A captain superintended their work. 

Manure is carried away in baskets as it drops and is put 
under cover and is daily hauled away by farmers who pay for it. 

In Budapest, in Vienna, in fact all over the country mili- 
tary bands play in public places, in parks, and at cafés and 
restaurants. They receive pay for the latter from the pro- 
prietors.. It helps to popularize the military establishment. 

The government studs of course help the farmers and the 
government control prevents poor stallions from being served 
Hence there are distinctive types of excellent cavalry mounts. 
The country of course benefits in other ways. All the horses 
one sees are well cared for and of good types. Every horses is 
taught to stand without hitching and is driven with a snaffle 
bit. 

Austria-Hungary is an empire in fact as well as in name. 
It is made up of many tribes clinging tenaciously to their 
several languages and customs. For common defence they are 
banded together but the boundaries of the various countries 
now united have undergone many, many changes during the 
past few hunderd years. 

The army and navy are popular and help the country in 
educating its people. Many youug men told me of their great 
regret at not having been able, generally because of some phy- 
sical defect, to do their military service. 

The officers are well dressed though their uniforms are not 
as easy and suitable for hard exercises as those of the Italians. 
They are, however, very aristic, and attractive to the eye. 

Promotion is too slow even though regiments have many 
colonels and lieutenant colonels and majors advanced at a time 
to give promotion to those below. One of the regiments above 
mentioned has now four colonels. 

























DEMOLITION PACK. 





PROPOSED CAVALRY 


By First LIEUTENANT G. V. STRONG, SIXTH CAVALRY. 





“7 “HE drawings herewith are of a unit demolition pack for 
service with cavalry in the field. The pack consists 
of two boxes containign everything necessary for the hasty 
demolition of iron or steel bridges, wooden, stone or concrete 
structures or railroads. 
NEAR SIDE PACK. 


The off side pack is the same but reversed 
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The pack consists of two boxes, about 20x18x10 inches, 
slung as side packs and so constructed that they can readily be 
packed on an ordinary aparejo or on the aparejo used in the 
Machine Gun Platoons or on the English pack saddle. These 
side packs hang low, and there is no top pack to raise the center 
of weight. 

The explosive contemplated is dynamite, carried in a felt 
lined box so constructed as to guard against jolting and changes 
of temperature, each stick of dynamite resting in a G. I. cylinder 
lined with three-sixteenths inch felt; the top and bottom of 
box are close fitting and lined with felt. The object of the 
felt is to have each stick of dynamite closely surrounded by a 


NEAR SIDE PACK. 
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non-conductor, thereby doing away with loss from jolting and 
preventing the dynamite from freezing or sweating. Dynamite 














is used (preferably forty per cent.) because it can be easily 
replaced, particularly in the west, and because numbers of men 





in every command are familiar with its use. Any other less 
well known explosive would be unsatisfactory on account of 
difficulty of supply in time of war and the improbability of 
getting uniformily good results by its being handled by men not 
thoroughly familiar with it. 

NEAR SIDE PACK. 


The off side pack is the same but reversed. 
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FRAMING SHEET. 


NEAR SIDE PACK 
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FRAMING SHEET. 


OFF SIDE PACK 
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PROPOSED CAVALRY DEMOLITION PACK. 


METAL DYNAMITE CASE. 


For holding 50 Ibs. of dynamite. Case to be of ¢, inch sheet steel 
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SECTION 


The pack provides for two systems of firing, usually it 
shall be by electric exploder and double lead wire; as a reserve 
in case the magneto is out of order, fuse and caps can be used, 
the former being carried in the pack and the latter in the near 
saddle pocket of the man who leads the mule. 

The tools deserve no special mention except that the crow- 


bar, which has a length of thirty-two inches has one end pro- 


vided with a claw for drawing spikes; the other end being a 


straight bevel for prying. 


The packs and contents are as follows: 
Near Side. Lhs. )e. Vevr Side. 
Pack box 14 Pick (Engineer 
Dynamite : Augur (ship)1°./’x24”’ 
Exploder } Wire Cutter 
Crow bar 32” + Hammer, drilling 
Sledge 34” Total weight 
Off side. ube. - Off side. 
Pack box 4 Shovel (Engineer 
Dynamite 39 Drill 15” 
Fuse (4 coils Drill 27’’ 
Fuses, electric (100 : j Cold chisel 
Lead wire (Double) 340’ 17 Insulating tape 
Ax 34’ 5 Total weight 


In the opinion of several officers at the Service Schools the 
pack is better fitted for cavairy use than the engineer pack, as it 
is a unit in itself and capable of making any demolitions neces- 
sary for cavalry in the field. 














SKETCHING FOR NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
By First LIEUTENANT WILLIAM W. EDWARDS, TENTH CAVALRY. 


. ‘ers should be no mistake in the mind of the non-com- 
missioned officer who becomes a recruit in military 
sketching, concerning the definition of the term. 

The sketch or sketch map which he will be required to 
lraw, as a patrol leader for example, is merely a rough outline 
if the country he has been over, outlined in such a way that 
us commanding officer can understand by a glance, the prin- 
pal topographical features as they have appeared to the sketch 
maker,their size, shape, and relative positions. 

A very serviceable sketch may be made with simply a 
ompass, note book and pencil, the rapidity of execution being 
tten of more consequence than the finish of detail. 

But though it be hastily made, it must be strikingly clear 
ind distinct, otherwise it cannot be hastily read. The making 
of a patrol sketch should be among the acquirements of every 
non-commissioned officer of a troop. The necessary knowledge 
s but the result of that which must be possessed by the patrol 
leader in traversing an unfamiliar route, namely an eye for the 
ountry. Even the North American Indian can trace on strips 
of bark, or the sandy shore of some lake or river, a rude picture 
of the country with which he is acquainted, perhaps only from 
old men’s tales. If his art is sufficient to prove the means of 
vuiding the wilderness wayfarer, it has served a useful purpose. 
An Esquimaux once drew a sketch map for an artic exploring 
party, and it revealed the existence of a large body of water 
whose presence could not otherwise have been suspected. 

In teaching sketch making the simplest means to attain 
the desired end, are usuallly the most effective. Especially is 
this so when applied to the enlisted personnel of our army, 
where lack of early educational advantages, in many instances, 
render it imperative to appeal to their common sense, rather 
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than to their ‘‘book learning.’’ This policy has dictated the 
method briefly set forth in the present article. It seems hardly 
necesary to state that the explanations given are suggested to 


the reader as being applicable to a non-commissioned officer 
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who has no knowledge whatever on the subject, and are in 


tended to make clear to him the essential principles of a hasty 
Small road sketches are first shown and ana- 
) 


lyzed under the following heads: 1) topographical signs, (2 
: s I 


patre 1 sketch. 


listat bh) direction (c) elevation. 


means of showing (a) distance 
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A good way to commence is to get a pen and ink drawing 
or a photograph of a particular bit of country with which all 
are familiar and also a road sketch of it, place the two side by 
side. 

That our present maps and sketches are evolved from 
pictures is shown by the conventional topographical signs, 
which are but convenient likenessess of the objects they repre- 
sent. Being thea, b, c’s of sketch making, our primary exercises 
should be concerned in their comprehension. They may be 
transferred to the blackboard from the Field Service Regula- 
tions and the class of non-commissioned officers provided with 
paper and sharp hard pencils, should be required to copy them 
faithfully, and turn them in for correction, until they are able 
to reproduce them as small and neat in appearance as they are 
in the book. Some practice can be obtained in lettering at the 


ame time, and when all may he deemed sufficiently proficient, 


al 


the instruction may be extended to the use of colored pencils 


and ink. 

Blank sheets of paper are then distributed with a hori- 
contal line drawn in the right hand lower corner of each, over 
which is conspicuously written or printed the word “‘miles”’ and 
underneath the line * inches-—equal 1 mile.”’ 

It should be explained that in sketching, as it 1s necessary 
to have a certain fixed distance on paper to represent a mile, 
vhich for convenience in measuring is usually taken in inches, 
it is equally important that who ever reads the map must know 
what that unit is, hence the purpose of a scale is twofold and no 
sketch, however, hastily prepared is worth much unless it 
shows one. 

Scales should then be constructed from one inch to the 
mile to six inches by placing a zero point on the horizontal line 
and with a ruler laying off miles to the right, and a quarter miles 
to the left, of the zero point. The principle of the scale having 
been assimilated, the habit should be encouraged of considering 
listances on paper in miles and quarter miles instead of in 
inches. 

The class ought to determine individually the length and 
breadth in miles, of their sheets of paper using different scales, 


and also the length of varying lines placed thereon. After a 
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few simple lessons of similar nature, another sheet with a blank 
scale on it can be furnished which is required to be completed so 
as to show three inches to the mile. 


Three inches to the mile 
for a road sketch and six inches to the mile for a position sketch, 
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being the military scales prescribed in orders, further exercises 
in laying off distance should be confined to these two. 

After the unit distance, one mile, has been measured on 
the paper the ruler may be dispensed with, the extension of the 
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scale to the left of the zero point being obtained by folding a 
strip of paper of the proper length once for the half mile, twice 
for the quarter mile. 

As judging distance which will come later in the out door 
work, depends upon a conception of one or two hundred yards, 
taken as the estimating unit, it is well to construct the three 
inch and six inch scale in yards. To convert the sketch dis- 
tances from miles to yards the non-commissioned officers 
should be reminded that as 1760 yards constitute a mile, a 
quarter mile would be 440 yards. This last distance being 
divided in half, the least reading of the scale would be 220 


yards. The mile scale can thus be drawn over again and 


marked in yards. As it is practically as easy a matter to esti- 
mate or measure 220 yards as 200, this ought to be quite good 
enough for a working scale for the non-commissioned officer to 
start with, but if it is desired to give him a better one, in order 
to avoid a somewhat complicated explanation, which might 
discourage his ardor the distance of 50 yards may be taken from 
the reverse side of the Field Message Blank, and with it a scale 
reading hundred yard units or five hundred yard units may be 
constructed. 

Some practice should be had in devising means of measur- 
ing distance on the sketch and making scales, which does not 
depend upon the use of the ruler (which may not always be at 
his disposal when called upon to make a patrol sketch). Any- 
thing which will give him the length on one inch is all he needs. 
He ought to know the length of an inch on his thumb, measur- 
ing from the extremity to the first joint, or the length of 
some article which he is sure to find in his pocket, like his knife. 
He may mark inches on a piece of pine stick, which he has 
whittled into a ruler, or he may mark them on a lead pencil. 
These are useful and practical things to know, and havea tend- 
ency besides to make the subject of sketch making appear 
simpler. 

In the next lesson the compass should be explained. It 
may not be superfluous to enunciate as an elementary prin- 
ciple that the dark end of the compass needle points to the 
magnetic north, for instances have been multiplied of confusion 
arising from uncertainty in a strange country upon this very 
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Disturbing influences on the needle may be illustrated 


point. 
by the magnet and afterwards more practically perhaps, in 


field work by laying the instrument down on a railroad track. 
The sixteen points of the compass should be learned, and 


sketched repeatedly from memory. 








3 inches 1 mele 


Contour Interyal = 20 yeel 
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In indoor work the use of the comapss can be combined 


with the use of the scale and topographical signs. An arrow 


is drawn on the paper directly over the scale, or to the left of it, 
the arrow head pointing to the top of the sheet. Above the 
arrow is written ‘‘Magnetic North.’’ The top of the sheet is 
now north and in reading, the sketch is held up like the page of 
a book, so that the lettering and conventional designs should 
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always be put down with this in mind. The sheet of paper 
should then be turned until its arrow points in the same direc- 
tion as the needle of the compass, lying close by on the talbe, 
the conventional sign for the barracks is drawn in the center 
and diverging lines are sketched in the direction of the various 
familiar points,—the headquarters building, the quarter- 
masters, the flag staff, etc., these distances being estimated and 
put down to scale. It may be required that streams be drawn 
flowing in certain directions, and their length be computed, and 
in like manner the dimensions of woods, fields and villages. 
Problems in roads may be given out as follows: <A road starts 
from the headquarters building and runs south for one mile, 
then east two miles, then south-east a mile and a quarter; or 
commencing at a house, a road runs southeast three quarters of 
a mile then crosses a stream, continues in same direction 
through a wood one half mile further, goes through a cut, then, 
still in the same direction, a mile further on crosses a railroad 
track. These problems are all assumed at first in a perfectly 
level country. 

The subject of countours may now be introduced by a tray 
of earth to represent a miniature terrain. The three form of 
hills, the cone or hill of regular shape, that of convex shape, 
and that of concave shape may be moulded by the fingers, while 
pieces of white string laid at equal intervals from the foot, will 
indicated differences of elevation. Each member of the class 
should be required to pass by the tray and look down upon the 
hill form, the go to the table and reproduce the lines upon paper. 
The six principal contour forms should be taken up in this way, 
namely: Watershed, valley, perpendicular cliff, overhanging 
cliff, hilltop and depression and the saddle. The different 


shaped hills as they appear on a map will, with a little practice, 
be instantly recognized. A combination or different combina- 


tions of the contour forms may then be moulded in the tray, 
and the class called upon to place the pieces of string as assumed 
heights, and draw the picture, by looking down at it as before. 

Contours being conventional signs to represent irregu- 
larities of the ground, they should be mentioned and considered 
in the same way as other conventional signs such as houses, 
woods, streams, etc. <A large scale map will be found useful 
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in making the miniature terrain, a carpenters rule will help in 
getting some degree of accuracy the points of equal height 
thereon to assist in putting the string in place. Each contour 
should be drawn on paper with a red pencil and assigned a 
height in feet the datum plane being asumed to be the bottom 
of the tray. Contour interval is thus elucidated and can now 
be added to the data which already appears at the bottom of the 
sketch, to wit: the arrow indicating the magnetic north and 
the scale. The three-inch-to-the-mile-sketch should read 
‘‘Contour Interval==20 feet,’’ the six inch sketch ‘Contour 
interval=10 feet.’’ Assuming one or the other of these scales, 
the supposed heights of hills in the tray may be computed. 





1, Compute Small hewhts 


If a Sta} AB. 5 fect 
Cc {5 = 10 feet 
CD “100 feet 


Then ED (height of trey = OO%S , 5o feet 
: 10 


In order to perform their entire duty, contours must tell three 
things, the shape of the ground, the height of the ground, the 
slope of the ground. The pupil should by this time have a 
clear enough idea of the first two requisites. Concerning the 
third one, the matter of the slopes, it is not considered advisable 
for him to continue his investigation any further than to learn 
how to give information by his sketch as to whether a hill is 
perpendicular, very steep, steep or gentle in slope. Practice 
in spacing countours from the hill forms modelled in the tray as 
previously explained ought to this extent to render him pro- 
ficient. 
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Thus far the course of instruction has been indoors. It is 
suggested to save the work in sketching till the latter part of 
the winter, so that when spring opens, the training can be con- 
tinued and completed in the open. The sketcher having ac- 
quired confidence in using the unit of measure on his sketch, 
now learns the unit on the ground. He should know to a cer- 
A B 


J 
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tainty how many paces he takes in going one hundred yards, 
and his horse’s strides in covering the same distance. In meas- 
uring distance by means of his horse, he must learn to allow for 
various conditions of country, for a horse will not take the 
same stride in going up or down hill, as he takes on the level 
and the rider must also make allowance for the condition of 
fatigue of his horse. This can be accomplished by liberal prac- 
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tice out of doors under all sorts of conditions. Distances be- 
tween well known objects can be measured and laid off to scale 
on paper ad libitum. 

Exercises in judging distances and heights should follow, 
and these estimates having been marked off on a sheet of paper, 
may be verified by the simple method shown in the diagrams. 
One hundred yards is the unit for estimating distance, and 
twenty feet is the unit for estimating height for in the three 
inch sketch, twenty feet in the contour interval. The height 
of different familiar objects, houses, trees, etc., should be 
measured and kept in mind, for this helps in forming a correct 
estimate of those higher. 

_ The sketcher is now ready to commence actual sketching, 
by applying the knowledge he has previously required. He 
should provide himself of course witha sketching board and com- 
pass. The sketching board, he can make himself, by taking a 
piece of pine board, cutting it down to a size that will fit into 
his saddle pockets, sand papering it until it is perfectly smooth, 
and the edges bevelled, then getting a strip of leather from the 
saddler’s shop, and nailing the ends to the side edges of the 
board, for convenience in slinging over the shoulders when not 
in use. On one side of this board a scale showing inches and 
quarter inches, is marked with an indelible pencil, on the op- 
posite side a sheet of unrulled paper is fastened by four thumb 
tacks, placed at the corners. 

A flat small open faced compass of gun metal, price ap 
proximately sixty cents is the most satisfactory to use, (the 
flatter the better), and one that does not have a stop, as the 
tendency with the stop is to use it before the compass needle has 
ceased vibration. The most convenient way to carry a com 
ass of this kind both for map reading and hasty sketching, 


pa 
have found it to be on the left wrist. The saddler of the troop 


can very easily make a wristband to hold it in place, and it is 
then in view at all times, and in position when the left hand 
grasps the sketching board, while the right uses the pencil. 
Position sketches are the best for the beginner. The 
class should be taken out on the parade ground or some other 
open place, and a base line between two conspicuous points 


selected. The pupil should then put his scale and his arrow on 
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paper, bring the compass level, turn the sketching board, 
which should also be level, so that the arrow on the paper points 
in the same way that the dark end of the compass, and pointing 
his finger or ruler in the direction of the base line, lay it off on 
his sketching paper. The rule which must be impresed upon 
the soldier at this time and insisted upon continually in pracrice 
is that whenever he puts a line on his paper, his sketch arrow and 
compass needle should coincide. Points will be laid out on the 
position sketch by intersection, by estimation and by actually 
measuring the distance. The uses of these three methods can 
be fully explained in three or four lessons covering as many 
different position sketches. 

Elevations must all be estimated. To locate equal eleva- 
tions, the hand is swept around in a circle, palm down, on line 
with the eye. The valleys are first located as the starting point 
of the lowest contours, the hill forms roughly sketched, then 
heights determined and contours placed accordingly. In road 
sketches form lines only should be used. No attempt should be 
made to indicate elevations except by writing down the height 
in figures, of important summits; no contour interval, therefore, 
should be noted. 

The class should have practice in both the road and posi- 
tion sketch, using the field sketch blank. A sketch of the post 
may be made, and short sketches of road deviating in different 
lirections. 

After the non-commissioned officers become more certain 
of their ground, the sketches can be made longer, time limits 
being placed upon their execution. 

Some work in memory sketching can be done, have a man 
go over a route with which he is familiar, and in a certain time 
‘ome back and make a sketch of it under the eye of his in- 
tructor. Practical work in sketch making is worth any 
amount of theoretical instruction. After the elementary prin- 
ciples have been taught, the field work should habitually be 
done mounted and the sketches should be brought back to the 
barracks and finished in ink. 

Each sketch turned in should be carefully corrected and 


retained. They may be compared for correction with the maps 


f the U. S. Geological Survey, which are the most accurate in 
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the country, and are published of most sections at a cost of 
five cents per sheet. By this time it will be found what non- 
commissioned offiers evince any special pedilection for the work, 
and further progress can be carried on by them—such as more 
elaborate problems in scales, a study of slopes, the construction 
and use of slope scales, slope boards, etc. 

An intelligence bureau might be formed in the troop, for 
the purpose of keeping a record of all possible information of 
the surrounding country. For this purpose non-commissioned 
officers should be encouraged during their spare hours to make 
sketches of such roads, etc., as it may be desirable to know. 
This work can be done on practice marches, both enroute, and 
by exploring the country around camp, which will serve to 
while away pleasantly and profitably much time that other- 
wise would be spent in idleness. 

With these various sketches, the non-commissioned officers 
who have shown marked interest and ability can have practice 


in copying and compiling a map by means of squares and from 


this blue print copies can be made for the use of all the non- 
commissioned officers of the troop, in maneuvers and field 
probiems. 





THE CAVALRY SCREEN. 
By CAPTAIN G. W. MOSES, FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


Thesis—Army Staff College, 1911-12.) 


oo may be defined as the covering of an army in 
N such a manner as to conecal its strategical or tactical 
maneuvers. 

As to the importance of screening Von Bernhardt says: 
‘The screen is demanded by modern conditions of war, for 
however important it may be to gain early information of the 
enemy in order thereby to make the necessary disposition, it 1s 


naturally just as important to deprive him of this advantage.”’ 


THE OBJECT OF THE SCREEN. 
ject of the screen may be fourfold: 
To protect the army from surprise. 
To prevent the enemy from discovering ourintentions. 
3d. To prevent hostile detachments from interfering 
ith our dispositions. 
4th. To deceive the enemy as to our actual intentions. 
‘he first two are always present, the last two exist when 
our army is committed to the execution of some well defined 
plan of action. 
DECEPTION OF THE ENEMY. 
The deception of the enemy requires special measures 
which j shall consider before passing to a more general discus- 
sion of the subject. 


As a rule, strategic movements can not be concealed from 


the enemy by mere screening because the army must not only 


be concealed from the enemy but active measures must also be 
adopted which will actually lead him to believe that our inten- 
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tions are widely different from what they really are. No hard 


and fast rule can be adopted for carrying this out. The genius 
of the commander-in-chief will be evidenced by his ability to 
recognize and to seize upon various expedients which present 
themselves for the accomplishment of this purpose. 


Wellington is said to have always welcomed 


were always of greater service to him t] 


supplied with information 


was an adept at 
iy off the true scent. 
the enemy, there 


ated direc 


which oce 
that of Prince 


Napoleon, 


too soon 1n 


] - 
q1re' 
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battle. The mechanism of the movement requires such close 
adjustment that the superior commander must have a clear, 
well defined plan which he has communicated in detail to the 
cavalry commander. Once launched, the success of the move- 
ment will then depend upon the intelligence and resourcefulness 
of the latter. 

Somewhat similar methods may be used for deceiving the 
enemy as to the extent of the front and the position of the re- 
serves in nearby screening. For example, the enemy may seek 
to make the enemy believe that it is supported by infantry on 
the flank of the line and so cause an enveloping attack on his 
part to be launched against the air. 

The terms ‘‘defensive”’ and ‘‘offensive’’ have become so 
ommon among military men referring to the screen that it 
seems advisable to refer to them before proceeding further with 
the discussion. Between the extremes of the two types it is 
evident that, in extensive operations, there will be a middle 
vround where the two will shade into one another. 


DEFENSIVE SCREEN. 


The ‘‘ Defensive Screen”’ is formed by interposing a veil of 
‘~ Pan) 


‘avalry between our army and the enemy through which he 


must break in order to secure information and which breach he 
must keep open if he would send back the information which 
he has obtained. General Hooker describes such a screen as 
follows: ‘‘You may depend upon it, we can never discover the 
whereabouts of the enemy, or divine his intentions, so long as 
he fills the country with a cloud of cavalry. We must break 
through that and find him” (R. R. Vol. 27, Part I, page 45.) 

A defensive screen requires suitable terrain and is gener- 
ally opposed to a successful carrying on of active reconnaissance. 
Such a screen is based upon some srtong natural feature as an 
unfordable stream or canal, a large woods or perhaps a ridge. 
Well chosen points are occupied and prepared for defense by 
fire action. From these points patrols are sent out in all direc- 
tions so that it becomes extermely difficult for the enemy to get 
even small patrols within observing distance or for his messeng- 


rS' to TevuTnH:. 
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There is considerable opposition on the part of some writers 
to the defensive screen on the ground that it is useless in itself 
and that it tends to destroy initiative; to undermine that of- 
fensive spirit which is svnonomous with ‘‘cavalry spirit.” 

DeBrack says: ‘‘The mission of the cavalry is to shed 


4° 
17 


1 
[ 


ht and protect the march of the army preceding our columns, 
feeling on the flanks, surrounding all with a vigilant and fear- 
less curtain; following the enemy step by step, tormenting him, 
engendering uneasiness, discovering his projects, wearing out 
his forces in detail, and compelling him to waste in defense that 
offensive power from which he would otherwise have been able 
Tantlayes 

It is not my intention to quarrel with this 1dea but 1 do 
believe there will frequently be times when the defensive screen 
hould be resor ti There will be times when it will be de 
sirable to allow the enemy to remain quiescent when vigorous 
reconnaissance might prod him to action. Again we can not use 
up the energies of our cavalry by continuous active reconnats- 


rit will break down when the situation demands every 


ounce of its energy. We must, therefore, sometimes resort to 


the defensive screen or else give up all efforts in that direction. 
Again we may wish to hold a natural position some distance 
in front of our infantry either as a preparation for an oflensive 
movement or for the pur] ff keeping the enemy from ob- 
aining possession of it or we may wish to withdraw our in 

vi - dispositions prepara- 

to combat and will find just such a screen best suited to 

purpose. is usually unnecessary to attempt to cover 
cur entire front. It may even be advisable to allow the enemy 
to see part of our dispositions while screening others from his 
view. In any event the front must not be so extended as to 
allow of its being easily pierced at any point by a concentrated 
effort on the part of the enemy. Of course our greatest con- 
centration should be in front of that portion of our army which 
the general plan requires to be most carefully screened. 

Von Bernhardi says: ‘‘I think that penetration of such a 
screen is generally considered to be easier than it really is, 
espec lally if the defending cavalry is supported by cyclists, 
machine guns or even artillery. According to my opinion, 
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reconnoitering squadrons would only under favorable circum- 
stances be able to break through such a line that has been well 

























disposed, and even if successful in so doing, it would find it 
still more difficult to return. It should never be forgotten that 
to overcome well placed posts, defending themselves with fire 
action, requires a great superiority of force: that a troop can 
only overcome quite a weak detachment so placed, and will, if 
successful, very soon find itself confronted with a superior force 
of the enemy’s reserve. Single patrols of picked scouts will 
perhaps creep through but their return will be problematical 
unless they are strongly supported from the rear. 

It will, therefore, generally require strong forces of the 
army cavalry to break through a well organized screening line 
composed of moderately strong cavalry detachments, and to 
maintain the breach so made long enough to carry out the ob- 
ject of the reconnaissance. The place where the screen is 
broken must in all places, even where the main body of the 
victorious reconnoitering cavalry is obliged to advance farther, 


hat it will under all circumstances re- 


e so strongly occupied t 
main open for the service of transmission and for the eventual 
retirement.”’ 

He also suggests that the roads in front of the base be 
blocked with obstacles, the position of which are either known 
to our own troops or marked in some designated manner. 

When the line is elongated as will usually result from a 
defensive screen, it must be continually borne in mind that if 
the enemy’s cavalry appears in strength at any point sufficient 
concentration must immediately result to allow of passing to 
the offensive. Whatever the nature of the screen, the defeat 
of the enemy's cavalry whenever and wherever found 1s of first 
impotrance. 

A defensive screen is only of material value when fairly 
close to the body which is being screened. For that reason, 
when the strategical cavalry is forming a defensive screen it 
should usually be reinforced by the divisional cavalry. 
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OFFENSIVE SCREEN. 

The ‘‘ Offensive Screen” results when our cavalry is pushed 
to the front with a view to getting into immediate contact with 
the enemy and by vigorous reconnaissance, preventing his 
sending out any reconnoitering force of suflicient size to support 
‘ontact patrols. This, of course, implies ability to deteat the 
enemy’s cavalry. An example may be found in the records of 
he Atlanta campaign. is ane reports: ‘On May 
1864, we crossed Nickajack Trace, forced back the rebel cavalry, 

vering and masking the vaiteths corps. May sth, moved 
llanow and opened communications with the Army of the 
enemy's cavalry and infantry 
, masking the movements of 
-enemy was too — to con- 
lie Ve d | : : 
r f our army then in 
R. R. Vol. 38, Part IT, page 857. 
Whenever the superior commander's plan permits either 
offensive screen or a combination of the offensive and de 
adopted. Such a course prevents the 
enemy from securing the initiative and allows a combination of 
screening with reconnaissance duty. 
first duty of the offensive screen is to defeat the h 
Until this is accomplished there can be no liberty 
ation. 1 order to secure the overthrow of the enemy's 
have obtained numerical 


decisive action is to take 


1 


only such covering bodies being sent out as wil 


place. For that reason the cavalry must be ie conce siege 
i 


yrovide for 
security of the main mass. During the final combat strong 
placed on the flanks whose duty it will be, in 
addition to acting as combat or flank-protecting patrols, to see 
that the enemy does not slip by strategic patrols while the 
other troops are interested in the main fight. 
The commander must at all times avoid dispersing to such 
assume the offensive and 
him in detail. is task is, therefore, composed of two 
elements which are necessarily in conflict. He must himselt 


observe and he must prevent the enemy from doing 
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To accomplish the first requires dispersion, the second, 
concentration. In order to succeed, he must keep the right 
balance between the two requirements. This can frequently 
be accomplished by advancing from position to position. The 
strategic cavalry is divided into two lines—a line of observation 
and a line of defense. The second line, while remaining in posi- 
tion is, for the time being, a defensive screen. Such advantage 
is taken of the terrain as will aid any portion of the line to hold 


the enemy in check, by fire action, if necessary until sufficient 


concentration can be effected to assume the offensive. The 
method of advance is for the entire body of cavalry to seize 


ome natural position as a stream line and push reconnoitering 
bodies to the front until another such position is reached and 
ecured, when the second line will come forward and the Opera- 


; 1 . ee oh ; 1+4 stil th hi F417 : 
ion be repeated from position to position until the objective 1s 


1 and, since reconnaissance 


‘an be more effectively carried on from a halt than while in 


rly; +h ; : } 
This method saves horse fle 


motion, it facilitates reconnaissance. It also reduces the diffi- 
‘ulty of intercourse between the main army and different parts 
of the screening force. If the enemy is active and resourceful 


and this method of advancins 


is not practicable on account of 


unsuitable terrain, the screening force must be kept well con- 
centrated and depend upon active reconnaissance supple- 
mented by the divisional cavalry to give the necessary protec- 
tion 
It must not be forgotten, however, that while active recon- 
sance assists screening by keeping the enemy engaged else- 
where and under constant observation, the obligation is always 


present for the second line of the strategic cavalry and especially 
the divisional cavalry to do all it can to block the roads and to 
capture or destroy the enemy’s patrols and messengers. The 
most efficient reconnaissance 1s not per Ssé€a sufficient screen 
against resourceful enemy. 
SCREENING WITH INFERIOR CAVALRY. 

Finally, if the enemy has estabilshed his superiority by 

decisive action an energetic cavalry leader will not crawl be- 


hind his infantry and quit. Active patrolling against the 
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enemy's reconnoitering units will tend to keep them within sup- 
porting distance of the larger units and limit their field of opera- 
tion. If he can do nothing else he may still be able to intercept 


messages 


When driven behind his infantry supports he should have 


1 4 
1 


the determination to get out again as soon as possible; to annoy 
the enemy constantly and to attack whenever there 1s any pros- 
pect of success. Such is the true cavalry spirit which will 


accomplish much even when conditions are at their worst. 
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APPOINTMENT, CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION OF ITS 
PERSONNEL. 


By LiruTrENANT FRANCES A. RUGGLES, ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 


(Continued from the November, 1911, number of the Cavalry 
Journal.*) 


Second bill: 


The second bill dealing with these subjects is as follows: 
“Proyecto de Let de Ascensos.” (Project of a promotion 
law.) 


Article 1. 

The individuals belonging to the army shall be divided 
into two classes, viz : 

a. Officers and soldiers. 

6. Military employees. 


Article 2. 
Belonging to the first class are: 
a. Officers of the army. 
6 Officers of the sanitary service 
Superior officers of the supply department. 
dad. Non-commissioned and assimilated non-commis.- 


Cs 
» 


sioned officers. 
e. Soldiers (privates). 


Article “ge 
The second class shall comprise the following : 
a. Judge advocates and chaplains. 
6. Subaltern employees of the supply department. 
c. Professors of swordsmanship and masters of arms. 


*References ‘o pages and to Bill No. 1, throughout this article, refer to 
the pages of the November, tq11, number of this JourNAL and to the Bill ap- 
pearing in that number. 
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Veterinarians. 
Artificiers. 

; Military storekeepers. 

g. Military pharmacists. 

Those individuals not included in the foregoing list, but 
in the employ of the Ministry of War with the character of 
officers are also military employees. 

Article 4. 

All employees of the army not included in the foregoing 
article, but whose employ is provided for in the appropria- 
tion bill, or in the special regulations fixing the strength of 
the army, in case of mobilization, are civil employees and 
have the same character as other employees of the public 
service Their rights, attributes and duties are provided for 
in the general laws or special regulations establishing their 
employment. 

Article 5. 

Officers are divided into four classes as follows: 

a General officers: 

1. General of division. 
2. General of brigade. 
Superior officers : 

1. Colonel. 

2. Lieutenant colonel. 
3- Major. 
Captains. 

Subaltern officers : 

1. First lieutenant. 


2. Second lieutenant. 


Article 


The class of “officers of the sanitary services” shall 
comprise those doctors from the rank of first lHeutenant 


to general of brigade, inclusive. That of ‘superior officers 
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of the supply department” shall comprise those officers from 
sub intendant to military intendant, inclusive, with rank of 
from major to colonel 


Article Ts 
Non-commissioned officers shall be divided into two 
classes, as follows: 
1. First class: 
a. Sub-lieutenant 
6. First sergeant. 
c. Vice first sergeant. 
d. Ensign. 


2. Second class: 
a. Second sergeant. 
6, First corporal. 
c. Second corporal. 


Those artisans and workmen having the assimilated 
rank of non-commissioned officer belong to the class corre- 
sponding to their grade. They can, however, in no case be 
promoted to the grade of sub-lieutenant. 

Sub-lieutenant shall wear the uniform of an officer, with 
some distinguishing mark, and receive the pay and allow- 
ances of a first lieutenant. Although not belonging to the 
class of “officers” they replace them in their absence, 

Provided that their service shall have been satisfactcry, 
sub-lieutenants shall receive as a yearly pension upon retire- 
ment as many thirtieth parts of their active pay as they may 
have years of service. They shall be obliged to retire upon 
attaining the age of forty five years. 

Those cadets at the military academy and “aspirants 
for commissions” fulfilling these requirements laid down by 


this law are “ensigns.” 
Article 8. 
To the class of so/diers shal! belong: 


a. Aspirants for commisstous. 
6. Cadets. 
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c. Students at the non commissioned officers’ school. 
a. Contracted (enlisted) soldiers (privates). 
e. Volunteer soldiers (privates) z. e. those who volun- 
tarily present themselves to perform their military service. 


g. The soldier workman, or laborer. 


fj. Conscripted soldiers (privates) 


APPOINTMENTS. 
A. Of Officers and Individuals of the Ranks. 


Article 9. 

The nominations and promotions of officers shall be 
made by the President of the Republic in accordance with 
the provisions of thislaw. Those of individuals in the ranks 
shall be made by the proper military authorities pursuant to 
the requirements of special regulations. 


Article ro. 

Officers shall enter the army in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant. Individuals of the ranks enter as privates. 

The requirements for appointment as sub-lieutenant are: 

a. To have served as a first sergeant with character e+r- 
cellent for the three years preceding the appointment. 

6. To have, after having received a nomination by the 


supreme government, passed a theoretical and practical ex- 
amination to determine fitness before a board of officers ap- 


pointed by the division commander. 

The following persons shall be appointed ensigns of the 
army and enter the mz/itury course* of the military academy 
for a period of one yeat: 

a. Those cadets who have taken the general course at 
the military academy (first four years) and successfully passed 
the required examinations. 

6 <Aspirants for commissions who have satisfactorily 
served four months in the ranks, and have passed an exami- 
nation on the subjects given in the sixth year’s course in the 
arts or mathematics. 


*The military course of the academy is that given in the fifth or last year. 
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Those ensigns, at least eighteen years of age, who have 
passed through the me/itary course of the academy and suc- 


essfully passed their final examinations shall be appointed 
second lieutenants. 


L, 


O/ O ffir ers of the Santwlar) Service 
drticle 11. 


The personnel of officers of the sanitary service shall be 
ributed among the following grades 
Ol brigade dadoctor, 


of the sanitary 
doctor. 


one! Goctol 


1 } 
the sanitary De “omoted 
, subject to the requireme 
wortl ot 


Service 


by 
1a they show 
of the next 
reports, and 
theses or by 


Same as Article 12 ll No. 1, 
owing additional parag 


See |] 
Par 
> 


page 497, with the 
graph: 

Second pharmacists sha 
character « 


utenants. 


ll have the pay and assimi- 
f second lieutenant, first pharmacists of first 
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C. Of Superior Officers of the Supply Department. 


A rticle I}. 






Superior officers of the supply department shall have the 





following grades: 


Cr 
> 
a. Military intendant with rank of colonel 





6. Intendant of division with rank of lieutenant colonel. 





¢. Sub-intendant with rank of major. 






The above officers shall have the rank, title, pay and 
allowances, retired pay and pensions of ‘“officers”’ of the cor- 






responding grade in the army. They shall be subject to the 






laws and regulations in force in the military service. 






Article 14. 





The requirements for promotion from the grade of sub- 
intendant to that of intendant of division and thence to mili- 






tary intendant are: 





a. To have served five years in the immediate lower 





grade and to have shown aptitude and ability by means of 
annual theses or the solving of problems connected with the 







supply service. 






6. To have obtained good efficiency reports. 






7), O; Officers of Reserve. 





Article 15. 






Same as Article 15 of Bill No. 1, see page 497. 






Of Military Employees. 






Articles 16, 17, 18 and 20 are the same as the correspond- 


ing articles of the first bill. See pages 498 and 499 of the 
November number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 









Article IQ. 

The same as Article 19 of Bill No. 1 (page 499) with the 
following additional paragraphs: 

The requirements for promotion to the grade of secon 


accountant are: 
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a. To have served at least four years as a third account- 
ant and to have obtained during this time excellent efficiency 
reports. 

6. To have satisfactorily passed an examination on that 
particular branch of the supply department which has to do 
with the service of supply in a regiment. 

The requirements for promotion to the grade of first 
accountant are similar to those for second accountant ( mini- 
mum service in lower grade, etc.) except that the examina- 
tion will be upon all the branches of the supply department. 


Article 21. 

The same as Article 21 of Bill No. 1 with the following 
additional paragraphs referring to blacksmiths: 

Major blacksmiths shall have the rank of first sergeants 
and the pay and allowances of a second lieutenant. They 
shall wear the uniform of their grade with some distinguish- 
ing mark, 

First blacksmiths shall have the rank of first sergeant 
ind second blacksmiths that of vice-first sergeant.* 


Article 22. 

Same as Article 22 of Bill No. 1 (see page 501) with the 
following additional paragraph : 

The requirements for promotion to grades between that 
f second and major artificier (the latter inclusive) are: 

To have served at least two years in the next lower 
grade and to have obtained good efficiency reports and a 
declaration of competency from the immediate superior. 
Article 23. 

Same as article 23 of Bill No. 1, see page 501.+ 


It is presumed that first and second blacksmiths receive the pay and 





owances of first and vice first se rgeants respectively. 


tIt will be observed that the law is silent regarding the appointment of 
lge-advocates, chaplains, professors and masters of arms and prescribes 
ng concerning the organization and grades of these services. Article 12 
res the organization and grades of military pharmacists but does not regu- 





te their appointment. By Article 3 these individuals are “military em- 
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Article 25. 






Officers shall be promoted to certain grades after a mini- 
mum and to others after a fixed length of service in the next 
lower grade as follows: 

a. Second and first lieutenants must serve at least three 
and four years respectively in their grades before promotion. 

6. From the grade of captain to that of general of divi- 
sion officers shall be promoted immediately after having 
served in each grade, the following fixed limits of time, Viz: 


From captain to major 8 years. 
From major to lieutenant colonel 6 years. 
From lieutenant colonel to colonel 4 years. 
From colonel to general of brigade cas 3 years. 
From generai of brigade t» general of division .3 years. 


The President of the Republic will, in the manner to be 
prescribed by this law, annually decree either the transfer to 
passive service or the retirement of that number of general and 
superior officers who, as a consequence of this promotion at 
the termination of fixed limits of time, are in excess of those 
authorized by law.* 


pa fain ag : 
i7vttcié 20. 


Officers transferred to the fassive service shall receive the 
active pay and prerogatives of their grade, but shall not be 
eligible for promotion. ‘They shall be detailed to serve as 

ommandant general or commandants of arms in the constabu- 

lary or gendarmary, as commandants of military reservations, 
aides de-camps to congress, adjutants to commandants of arms, 
and as chief of ordnance depots, shops, military storehouses, 
and factories of explosives. 

Whenever officers of the passive service are called to re- 
tirement (7.¢. retired) they shall receive as yearly pay as 
many fortieth parts of the active pay of their grade as they 
may have years of service, including those of fassive service, 
A rlicle 27. 

The elimination prescribed in Article 25 will be carried 
out as follows: 


*In other words these officers will be eliminated. 
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A board of generals of divisions will annually, or bi- 


annually if necessary, recommend to the President of the Re- 
public those generals of | 
1 be necessary to 


L 


yrigade and superior officers whom 
transfer to the passive service or 
These recommendations shall 


tire. be accompanied by a 
papers bearing upon the case. 
Whenever, on account of a numerical excess, it shall be 
necessary to retire a general of division, the selection will be 
made by the Presi g ublic with the advice and 
consent of the 


; elimination all officers of the 
nd selections shall be made 
demerits) of each 
regard y. good of the army should be the 


,1™M 
t «tilll, 


one without 


nrs 


t 


this law, are eliminated on ac- 


l receive as yearly retired pay 
active pay of the vert higher 


+r grade officers 


amounts « ime which for each 


division shall for this purpose be 
unted double. inthe Territory of Magallanes shall 
> came mann 
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Superior officers of engineers may perform their service 
with troops in the infantry. 

Service as student officers in the schools of application 
or in other arms of the service shall, in cases of captains and 
subalterns, be counted as service “with troops.” 

Service as instructors, professors, tactical officers, etc., at 
the schools of application, the military academy and the non- 
commissioned officer’s military academy shall, for all officers, 


be considered as service wth troops. 


a , 
Laren 4e 20. 


For promotion tothe grades of captain and major, officers 
shall be required to pass, obtaining a higher mark than six, 
a theoretical and practical examination. This will be taken, 
at least six months before becoming eligible for promotion, 
before a board of officers appointed, for 
by the Minister of War. 

Those failing to pass this examination shall repeat it in 


each arm annually, 


six months. In case of a second failure (for the same grade) 


officers shall be retired receiving 


o 


as yearly pay as many for- 


tieth parts of the active pay of their grade as they may have 


years of service. 
Article ol. 

Generals of brigade and colonels shall not be nominated 
for promotion to the next higher grade, unless they have had 
command of a ¢actica/ ride and have taken part (in their grade) 
in at least one of the annual divisional maneuvers. 

Artich ges 

The personnel department shall not propose the name 
of any officer, from lieutenant to general, for promotion unless 
the reports of his superiors declare bim to have an unim- 
peachable record and to be capable of performing the duties 
of the next higher grade. Full physical vigor shall be re- 


garded as one of the most important requirements. 
Articl cae 


Promotion with advantage*. 


See note under article 32, page 
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Will take place in advancement from the grade of cap- 
tain to that of major and from major to that of lieutenant 
colonel only. 

The following shall be entitled to the advantage for pro- 
motion hereinafter set forth: 

1. Officers who have served fortwo years in their grade 
as members of the general staff corps, except in the map 
department, and have during this time received unimpeach- 
able efficiency reports shall be given an advantage for promo- 
tion of two years. 

Officers of the general staff corps detailed for service 
abroad (foreign service) shail, providing the decree nominat- 

+} 


ing them so specifies, be considered as still serving with the 


general staff. The supreme government shall not grant this 
privilege to officers unless they are sent on some mission 
connected with the service of the general staff. 


2. Ofthcers detalled as Aigher adputants, 2. ¢ 


brigade who have served without interruption for two years 


in that capacity and have attained unimpeachable efficiency 
reports shall be given an advantage for fremotion of one year. 

3. Officers serving with troops or in other military 
capacities who for three consecutive years are recommended 


+ 


heir immediate superior, concurred 


for this distinction by 


in by all other direct superiors, shall be allowed an advant- 
age for promotion of one year. 

In order to receive the two years advantage for promo- 
tion granted in paragraph 1 of this article, officers of the gen- 
eral staff corps must fulfill the following conditions: 

ry An unimpeachable personal and professional record 
during their entire military career. 

6. ‘To have demonstrated during the whole period of 
service as a general staff officer exceptional efficiency. 

c. To have attained upon being graduated from the 
academy of war a percentage of not less than eight (very 
good a 

d. ‘To have received the declaration of the Chief of the 
General Staff, made by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council of the General Staff, that the officer in question 
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fulfills the requirements laid down in paragraphs ‘‘a,” ‘b,” 
and ‘‘c’”’ above. 

Those officers of the general staff corps who do not ful- 
fill all of the requirements named above shall, once that 
their two years necessary service in that corps shall have ex- 
pired, be entitled to the advantage for promotion allowed to 
higher adjutants only, 7. ¢. one year. 

In order to receive the advantage for promotion of one 
year, granted by paragraph 2 of this article, higher adjutants 
f 


must fulfill the following requirements: 

a. To have been detailed by supreme authority, as ad 
jutant of a command higher than a regiment. 

6. To have received in the five years preceding the 
letail, excellent efficiency reports and to have had an unim- 
peachable personal and professional record. 

c. To have exercised, for at least three consecutive 
years, the active command over a body of troops correspond - 


ing to the grade. 


Article 34. 
Deals with efficiency reports and is the same as Article 
page 505) Bill No. 1, omitting the last sentence of para- 
which reads “*whosoever reports, etc.’ paragraphs 


and ‘f’ of Article 25.” 


Article 35. 

The Personnel Department should-from time to time 
recommend for retirement those captains and sub-altern 
officers whose efficiency reports show them to be incapable 
yr unworthy. 

Recommendations of this nature shall, however, not be 
made until the department shall have, by investigation, con- 
vinced itself that the reports are just and that the facts are 


as stated. 
Bh. Of Officers of the Sanitary Service. 
Article 36. 


Treats of the requirements for promotion among mili- 
tary doctors, and is the same as Article 37, of Bill No. 1, 


with the following addition relating to military pharmacists: 
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The requirements for appointment as military pharma- 


cist are as follows: 


a. Assecond pharmacis 
6, <As first pharmacist. 


degree of pharmacist issued 


Of Officers 


A ret Le SF. 


Same as Article 


same as 


4 " ee : 
“iv itcie JZ 


Same as 


Article 


second reserve 


Article 


words * 
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A rl t¢ Le ie. 
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y. 1 lr Le 


Ae 
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Treats of req 
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7 
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words 


and is the same 


tuting the 


accountant” line tw 


uirement: 


t. Tobeastudent of pharmacy. 
To be in possession of the 
by the State University. 
and Officers of the Sanitar) 


) “+ = > 
f Reserve. 


509 ) Bill No. 1. 


510) Bill No. 1. 


510) Bil 


, substituting 


Bill No. 1 


“national guard” 


510) 


in the last 


substituting 


in line two the words “by 


for promotion of supply otticers 
Bill No, 4: 


for the words ‘major 


511) substi- 
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Article 45. 


Treats of the requirements for promotion of veteri- 


erinarians and is the same as Article 46 (page 511) Bill No.1 


Article 46. 


Treats of the requirements for promotion of artificers 
and is the same as Article 47 (page 512) Bill No. 1. 
Article 47. 


Explains the meaning of the words ‘‘rank”’ and “char- 
icter’’ and is the same as Article 48 (page 512) Bill No. 1 
Article 18. 

Treats of depositories for efficiency reports and is the 
same as Article 49 (page 512) Bill No. 1. 


Irticle 49. 


Treats of positions in government service to be filled by 
non-commissioned officers and is the same as Article 50 
page 513) Bill No. 1. 


Poe ae 
ivficle 5O. 


Those officers in the active service of foreign armies, 


ontracted for service in the (Chilian) army shall have the 
itle of honorary officers and the rank of other officers. 

They shall serve as professors, instructors and coun- 
sellors, and shall receive the emoluments and _ privileges 


vranted them in their contracts. 


Treats of senority of officers and is the same as Article 52 
page 513) Bill No. 1. 


Oy f ~- 
Lrtecle 52. 


Officers temporarily retired or passed to the reserve can 
eturn to active service in case of war only.* 
] that retired officers entering the 


] } “tr ¢ 
supply department ae 


See Article 20, page 499 


® 
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When returned to active service pursuant to the above, 


‘these officers shall reénter with the rank and seniority held 
by them at the date of retirement, the time spent in retire- 
ment not being credited them. 


"ae oe 
Article 53. 


Treats of location of examining boards and is the same 
as Article 54 | 


All laws relating to the subjects treated of in this bill 
se portions which are not contrary to these pro- 


aied. 


the time limits for permanence in each 
ion shall be reduced by one-half, and the 


1 


ibiic is further authorized to promote 
‘ases, with regard to nothing but 


rmy.t 


1 


is hereby repeat a. 


lired for appointment to the grade 
' 


not apply to those officers of the 


in the army. 


Major accountants are hereby appointed sub-intendants, 


Treats of examination for promotion of captains at pres- 


ent eligible for promotion. 


* Tt judge advocates, professors of swordsmanship a 
Ss Me I 
master 0 


us condition. 


the President may arbitrarily make such promo- 
tions as he shall deen 


best interests of the army. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

The necessity for some sort of legislation to correct the 
well known evils incident to our system of promotion has 
given rise to general interest in this subject throughout the 
army. The experience of other nations and the study of 

promotion laws should therefore be of interest, and, 
‘h their organization is often different from ours, it is 
improbable that suggestions of value may therefrom be 


** General Remarks,” page 491, this paper, atten- 


1 


een invited to certain features of the present Chilian 


= Ere AMM etae henna 
vhich are considered beneficial. 


‘two bills su 

yor remedying the 
is provisions which appear of 
} 


ae ; E ae 
consideration by those engaged in preparing sim1i- 


"our servic 


pages 99 and 100, this 

a warrant rank 

pay of a lieutenant. Such a measure would 

te more of a career for non commissioned officers and the 
‘tirement provision, modified if necessary, would insure 
ir future by preventing the danger of discharge on account 
with a nominal pension, after fifteen or twenty 

This should result in the procuring and re- 


better material. 


This allows veterinarians to rise up to and including the 


t 


grade of captain, gi heir 


ving them the pay and character of 
vrade. Were a similar measure adopted in our service, the 
condition of these men would be improved and this should 


result in obtaining better material. 
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Minimum Length of Service “with Troops’ Required Before 
Promotion to the Next Higher Grade. 


(The advantages resulting from the promotion of officers 
to fill vacancies in the next higher grade only have been com- 
mented upon in paragraph 2, page 492 this report.) 

Under present conditions in our service, a measure re- 


quiring service wth troops for certain lengths of time in each 


i 
grade is,except perhaps in the case of lieutenant colonels on 


account of the slowness of promotion, unnecessary. Should, 
however, our laws be so modified that officers might, in some 
cases, be promoted with less than four years service (the 
length of the longest details) in their grade it should be 
adopted. 
4. Promotion after fixed (mintmum for leutenants) lengths of 
service in next lower grade. Elimination. The passive service. 
Referring to this article we note that officers are pro- 
moted after serving in each grade as follows :* 
From second to first lieutenant 3 years minimum 
iF 4 years minimum. 
From captain t jor 8 years fixed. 
Fram major to lieutenant colonel 6 years fixed. 
l ] 4 years tixed. 
3 years fixed, 


1 
2 weare f a 
3 years nxea,. 


Presuming the average age of second lieutenants enter- 
ing our service to be twenty-two and the average perma- 
nence in the subaltern grades to be eight years, then 
according to the foregoing scheme, officers would be pro- 


moted as follows: 
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That such a scheme, as that given above, would produce 
a healthy flow of promotion, with its attendant advantages, 
and at the same time require a sufficient maturity and per- 
manence in each grade to insure experience cannot be denied. 
Elimination, 

This is necessary in order to provide vacancies for the 
forced promotions. It is worthy of note, however, that 
elimination is prescribed in the grades of superior (field) and 
general officers only. The idea is, evidently, that a fair 
judgment cannot or that a hasty one should not be made of 
young officers. To a certain degree, this is so; still it is be- 
lievedthat it would be advisable to extend the elimination to 
captains after half (z. e. four years) their service in that grade. 
After an officer has served ten or eleven years he has had a 
sufficient term of probation and it should not be difficult to 
form a just opinion of his merits. 

Referring to Article 28, second bill, it will be observed 
that officers retired by elimination shall receive as many 
fortieth parts of the active pay of the xext higher grade as 
they may have years of service, including that at the military 


academy. Presuming an average of two years service before 
appointment as a second lieutenant (graduates of the mili- 
tary academy would have from four to five) and elimination 
at the first available moment, as prescribed by the bill, z. ¢. 
immediately upon promotion to the grade of major, officers 
could not have less than seventeen years service (two before 


commission, seven as a lieutenant and eight as a captain). 
Their eliminated monthly pay would therefore be }3 of 
$375.00 (the monthly pay of a lieutenant colonel with over 
fifteen years service ) or $159.38.* The average age of majors 
eliminated under the above circumstances would be but 
thirty-eight years. It shouid beremembered thatthe monthly 
eliminated pay given above is practically the /east amount 
that could be received by officers eliminated under the pro- 
visions of the bill. Under the recommendation made that 
elimination be extended to captains of four years service in 
that grade, these officers, in our service, would receive as 


Lhe above is computed for our service. 
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monthly pay 1% of $300.00 


Qo7 


(pay of major with two fogies) or 
17-50 at ana 


ge of only thirty-four years 
The two cases before given have been extreme a 


c nd 
rate, as stated before, practically the least pay receivable. 


eliminated upon at- 


Allowing two years 


have served twenty- 


Ol promotion sin 
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addition: 
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is not without value. 


> €ilmi- 
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Liguitable Adjustment of Relattze Ran} 


1e relative 


ink of officers remains, except temporarily, unchanged. The 


By Article 27 of the first 


loption of such a measure would, it is thoueht, cause little 
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have as many trained soldiers as possible employed in these 
services. This provision therefore appears worthy of emu- 


lation. 


The Advantage for Promotion. 

These provisions have the advantage that they provide 
a method of rewarding exceptionally efficient officers. As 
far as possible the chances of favoritism have been eliminated. 

Considering the edvantage for promotion in connection 
with the first bill, in which the retirement law is still in force, 
a case might develop where an efficient officer, not entitled 
to an advantage for promotion (or entitled to a smaller one 
than another officer) would be jumped once or twice by offi- 
cers having advantages for promotion, and, as a consequence 
of losing his vacancy, be obliged to retire on account of age. 

Under the provisions of the second bill an efficient officer 
would not be seriously injured, even if jumped several times, 
for his promotion does not depend upon vacancies, but upon 
a fixed length of service in his grade. He would, of course, 
lose permanently in relative and lineal rank 

In order to reward exceptionally efficient officers and at 
the same time not injure efficient ones, it would be necessary 
either to make extra numbers of those promoted as a result 
of having an advantage or to prescribe that they retaina fixed 


place on the lineal and relative list until all officers who had 


previously been their seniors had in their turn been pro- 
moted, when those promoted w/h advantage would reassume 
their old positions. In this manner no one would be perma 
nently injured and the rewards would consist in obtaining 
the increased rank and pay one or two years earlier. This 
is a not inconsiderable premium and should rouse the spirit 
of emulation and at the same time not produce discourage 
ment.._It will be noted that the bills provide for promot 


with advantage to the grades of major and lieutenant colone 
Under the restrictions suggested it could be extended 


non 
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MORGANS IN THE CAVALRY.* 
By GENERAL CHARLES H. TOMPKINS, U. ARMY, RETIRED 


(From Bit & Spur of June, 1912.) 


I was a member of the class of 1851 at West Point, but re- 
igned before the class graduated. In 1856 I enlisted in the 
valry and remained in that service continuously. General 
\IcClellan appointed me inspector of Cavalry and I first saw 
ie First Vermont Cavalry in December, 1861, and I noticed its 
ine horses—small and close-cuopled. The regiment was sent 
Annapolis, and Captain Holliday, of the regular army was 
ppointed colonel in command. I was ordered by General 
McClellan to Annapolis to organize troops and there I saw 
much of the First Vermont. 
After the regiment had been ordered to the front I was 
ranted indefinite leave of absence with orders to meet the 
*In our issue of Apri! appeared ‘‘ Morgans as Army Horses,’’ by Major 
i. A. Boutelle, U. S. A. (retired), and here are some recollections of Brigadier 
reneral Charles H. Tompson, U.S. A., who was Colonel in command of the 
Kirst Vermont Cavalry from April 24 to September 9, 1862. This was a vol- 
inteer regiment raised in the state of Vermont in the Autumn of 1861 at the 
stance of Simeon Cameron, Secretary of War, and was mounted on Vermont 
“These animals,’’ said the New York Herald of December 
}, 1981, in reporting the arrival of the regiment in New York City, ‘‘are all 
the Morgan breed and embrace hundreds of splendid specimens of the equine 


Morgan horses. 
1¢ 
race.”’ The Tribune described them as ‘‘of the celebrated Morgan stock.” 
he World of the same date said there were over eleven hundred of them and 
» Times pronounced the regiment ‘‘in all respects the finest one raised in 
iny of the states.’’ There was general commendation of the Morgan horse 
in the army. EDITOR Bit & Spur. 
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Vermont Congressional delegation in Washington with a view 
to the possibility of my assuming command of the First Ver- 
mont Cavalry. I met the delegation, among whom I remenber 
Senator Solomon Foot and C 


ongressman Portus Baxter. Asa 





sequal to this meeting I directly received orders com 
mand of the First Vermont Cavalry, which was then at Win- 
chester under General Banks. Attached to General Banks per- 
sonally, I found a squadron of the First Vermont Cavalry wit] 
Lieutenant-Col K g. Practically, this detachem1 
as doing only ord 1 General Banks that sinc 
I to comr sim I ld like the whole of it, 
Bat I que ind immed that squadron to 
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MORGANS IN THE CAVALRY. 


The horses of the First Vermont Cavalry reminded me of 
my own Morgans. In Mr. George Grenville Benedict’s 
‘Vermont in the Civil War,” occurs this statement regarding 
the horses of the First Vermont Cavalry: ‘‘They were be- 
tween 15 and 16 hands high, as required by the government 
standard 


.”’ This is utterly erroneous and very wide of the 
mark. The great majority of the horses in that regiment, in 
ordinary times, would have been rejected for insufficient height ; 
few were up to 15 hands and the average was about 14.2. 

While in command I assigned lessons in tactics to the 
fficers, had recitations, and the regiment was improving. 
Little attention was given to the schooling of the horses, but 
he men became good riders. They were very lucky in the 
uality of horses, which greatly helped the regiment. Under 
y command it was continuously ‘‘on the go,’’ and I observed 

the smaller horses stood the work better than the larger, 
lso that our regiment, with its small horses, fared much better 
wan the taller mounts of the Fifth New York Cavalry, a regi- 
ent conspicuous for its fine horses. Our men took as good 
ire of their horses as was possible. They were faithfully 


roomed, but the forage was often insufficient. This told 


1 
} 


uch more severely on the larger horses in other regiments 
han on ours, which seemed remarkably tough. I feel sure 
‘would have endured where any horses could, and that they 
have given as good service in Arizona as in the Shenan- 
xth Valley. One seldom finds a horse that can walk five 
iles an hour, but many of our Morgans could and did. 
In the eleven engagements in which the regiment partici- 
ited while under my command the loss of horses was con- 
lerable; and, after Banks had been driven out of the Shen- 
ndoah Vallley, we secured from the horse depot at Washington 
50 to 200 mounts. These were all sorts and not very good and 
n no way to be compared to the Morgans. 
It would have been my idea to divide the horses among 
ifferent troops according to colors, and keep them so divided. 
was attempted but was hardly practicable, as the prevailing 
lors were dark. 


[NorE.—One of the veterans of Preston’s company 
Comapny D) says that his comapny was mounted on dark bays 
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and that the light chestnuts or sorrels were in Company H, 
the Windham Count Company. The same authority gives as 
his recollection, the following division of the colors: Company 
A, mahogany bay and brown; Companies B and C, bright bay; 
Company D, dark bay; Company E, dark chestnut; Company 
G, gray, white and roan; Company H, light chestnut. We have 
no record as to the colors of the horses in the other companies. | 

There was little choice as to quality between the horses of 
the different companies. They were a very even lot throughout. 
My favorite color was dark bay with black points. Next to 
the horses of the Vermont regiment I condiser the horses of the 
Maine regiment were the best. They were also small, compact 
and tough as knots. Perhaps they were a little larger. 





Note.: ‘Regarding his article on this subject, which was 
reprinted in the May, 1912, number of this JoURNAL, Major 
San 
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‘‘My own good thoroughbred won first in the green hunters 
class at the recent horse show at Portland, Oregon; but if I 
were on earth again, which means, if I were young and with a 
1. good cavalry regiment again, and in front of my troop, I 


should consider his jumping value for troop purpose no greater 
than that of the poorest jumper in my troop. The officers 
‘annot lead them where his men are unable to follow. 
‘I do not wish to make light of jumping, or better cross 
ountry riding, for I believe nothing will develop fearless riding 
; will fox hunting and kindred sports 


THE AEROPLANES AND THE CAVALRY. 


WwW must bring to test a very dangerous opinion that ig 
preading more and more amongst the public, who are 
ften ignorant of military matters. It is frequently said that 
Aeroplanes and dirigibles are marvelous instruments for recon- 
aissance purposes, and their powers of investigation are far 
‘rior to those of the cavalry. Let us suppress the cavalry 
duce its effec tive force.”’ The time has not come to reduce 
ffectiveness of this arm under the pretext that is part in 
ittle in face of guns and the perfected small arms of our time 
as become insignificant, and that it is on the point of losing the 
ily reason for existence—the search for information. 
We shall not allow the public mind to thus go astray, and 
e therefore assume the privilege of executing summary justice 
pon this opinion and of reassuring the French cavalry. 
In war the cavalry has a triple part to play: 
Ist. To procure information regarding the enemy. 
2d. To protect the troops on march or against surprises, 
nd to cover their movements 
3d. To intervene in battle and make success complete or 
) protect the retreat. 
From one eis of view, that of information regarding the 
iemy, dirigibles and wroplanes may often supplement cavalry, 
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but the important point is to determine clearly to what extent 
we shall find it necessary to employ the zroplane as it exists 
at present, for it is a somehwat brutal instrument which travels 
at a steady speed some 200 or 300 kilometers (125 or 187 miles) 
and returns to its shelter. 
We must remember that the machine is still incapable of 
hovering; that even though it were we could see nothing 
: we cannot even observe in violent winds; 
is seldom, even in good 
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first line, it is the cavalry that, with 

a4 minimum force, will enable us to assure the protection of our 
cantonments; it 1s t avalry which will make it possible for 
our columns to march out without being hindered by the 


demonstration of cavalry provided with a few guns; it 1s this 
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arm in fact, which during the fight will cover the concentration 


of our troops when the enemy is everywhere, and when his 
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enterprising cavalry is on the lookout for umprotected troops. 
How much would eroplanes be worth in carrying out this pro- 
tecting work? 

As a matter of fact we must not let ourselves be misled by 
progress made in technical matters; moral forces play a prin- 
cipal part in battle. The infantryman and the artilleryman 
are subject to exhaustion, to fatigue, confusion and _ fright, 
crises occur during a fight when the nerves, having reached 
their maximum tension, the majority of men are perpared to 
rush to the front or to the rear, depending upon whether they are 
carried away by enthusiasm or terror. 


Spirited and well commanded cavalry mating use of its 
mobility may be able to effect a surprise, and finding in front 


- 4 yix7 - ] + f1 a | : ] 14 +] notint 
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THE STRATEGICAL ACTION OF CAVALRY.* 
By BRIG.-GENERAL H. DE B. DE LISLE, C. B., D. S. O. 


INTRODUCTION, 


~HE employment of cavalry in war may conveniently be 
a divided into the strategical and tactical action of this 
arm. 
The strategical action embraces those services prior to the 
meeting of the two main armies, when the cavalry, with or 
without support, acts independently under the direct orders of 


«From the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, June, 1912. 
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the Commander-in-Chief on a special mission. This mission 
may be reconnaissance, or the acquisition of information about 
the enemy or the country in that particular zone of operations; 
or its mission may be to hamper the enemy during concentra 


m; raids against his lines of supply; or the cavalry may be 


used to mystify and deceive the enemy as to the probable plans 
of its own forces. 
Of these various strategical missions, that of reconnais- 


ice is undoubtedly the most important. 

Frederick the Great is reported to have said: 

‘Tf we could be acquainted beforehand with the enemy’s plans, 
ways be able to defeat him, even with an inferior force. 


Eth tut 


Reconnaissance, or the means of acquiring information, is 


performed by cavalry in two distinct ways: by stealth and by 
force. 

Reconnaissance by stealth may be carried out by scouts or 
‘ols who avoid meeting the enemy; but approach secretly 


These small parties are usually 


report his movement 
ported by formed bodies which collect and transmit all in 
‘alled reconnaissance or contract squadron: 
- troops. 
Reconaissance by force becomes necessary when such 
ns are not strong enough to go forward against any 
a 
hi met 
. ia or eo ee wi 
‘connaissance by small bodies, if used expertly, 
these will seldom be able to 
important information, as the hostile army 
protect itself from such inquisitive parties by a 


tachments which can only be torn aside by force. 


i 


to the means ining information by force, there 


wide difference opinion, and two distinct schools of 
who favor the principle of using all available 
xploration, and those who consider this method 
| the employment of a proportion of 


this should be supported by 


Our regulations are definite on this point; the view ex- 


d by them being tha ne cavalry will be required for 


ive purposes, but strong a force as possible 
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should be detailed for exploration, and made ‘‘Independent 
Cavalry”’ for that purpose; the term independent being de- 
fined as meaning ‘‘relieved of protective duties.” 

Strategical reconnaissance or exploration by the Army 
cavalry infers the massing of as strong a force of cavalry as 
possible under one commander, in the hope of its being able to 
brush aside any resistance that mav be encountered in advance 
of the enemy’s main columns. 

This principle has, since 1870, become very popular with 
military writers on cavalry, and, provided an undeniable 
superiority 1n cavalry is assured, it would appear quite logical to 
make the most use of it in this way. 

This doctrine, for which Germany is responsible, has been 
generally accepted by other European nations, including our 
own; and though several French writers have recently ex- 
pressed doubts on the efficacy of the system when applied to an 
army with a weaker cavalry, their recent regulations appear to 
follow the popular fashion of the day, and deficiency in strength 
is to be minimized by cyclist supports. 


EXPLORATION BY THE ARMY CAVALRY. 
Let us consider for a moment the arguments in favor of 
exploration by the whole available army cavalry. 
1. History proves the enormous importance of reliable 


1 1 


information, and that such information must be fought for if 


cannot be obtained in any other way. 

Before committing his forces to any definite plan, the 
Commander-in-Chief will require re e information of the 
enemy’s dispositions, his places of concentration, or the direc- 
tion of march of his forces, and in the nature of the country be- 
tween the two armies. For this information he trusts to the 
commander of his independent cavalry. 

On receipt of his instructions, the cavalry commander 


moves his force in the direction which it 1s desired to recon- 


noitre. There he may meet the bulk of the hostile cavalry, 
and if so, on his success against it will greatly depend his ability 
to acquire information. If he is able to establish his superi- 
ority over the hostile cavalry, he can drive its disorganized 


4 


units back on to the hostile infantry, and will then be in a 
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position to discover all he wants to know. If defeated or forced 
owing to weakness, moral or physical, his cavalry 


not be able to operate in the presence of hostile cavalry 


+ 


bo: Tere, 


ithout the 


support of the protective cavalry or of infantry 


tachments. 
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‘duel, the independent cav- 
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been written al the cavalry encounter ‘ 
years, and the best way of defeating the hostile 
The means used must depend on the circumstances, 
peciallyon ground. If the latter is favorable to amounted 
there is very little doubt that shock tactics, supported 
y the fire of hostile artillery and machine guns, will be em- 
ployed; and in all European armies cavalry is being trained in 
masses to defeat hostile cavalry masses. 
To endeavor to overwhelm the enemy’s cavalry by means 


of fire action only would take far too long, and the delay would 
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opposite opinions. Nevertheless, our present ideas on the 
tactical employment of cavalry have been evolved by the amal- 
famation of such opinions, tempered by war experience, and the 
true appreciation of the constant factor, the man behind the 
gun. 

In face of the acute feeling which prevailed in all European 
cavalry on this question during the past decade, it is most 
interesting to refer for a moment to that excellent article on 
‘Cavalry Tactics,’’ written for the Times Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, of 1903, by that shrewd and able writer, the late Colonel 
Henderson. In this article he reviews the history of cavalry, 
and asks what modification is necessary to meet the altered con- 
ditions of modern war? ‘‘The answer,”’ he writes, ‘‘comes 
from across the Atlantic. The American cavalry, owing to 
their native ingenuity and the length of the war, solved the 
problem. It could charge home with the saber or revolver. 
In addition, it was so equipped that it could fight on foot as 
readily as in the saddle, and it was so armed and trained that 
when dismounted it was but little inferior to the infantry.” 

This article written during, or shortly after the South 
African War by Colonel Henderson, is remarkable in that he 
foresaw what it has taken European military experts some years 


to realize, that the successful handling of cavalry depends on 


appreciating at their true value the advantages of fire and steel. 
} s ; 


OBJECTIONS TO RECONNAISSANCE BY ARMY CAVALRY. 


The opponents of the modern conception of the strategical 
exploration by the army or independent cavalry hold just as 
strong views against this method as those who advocate its use 
hold in favor of it. Although the majority of writers in favor of 
the independent cavalry idea are themselves cavalry officers, a 

proportion of those who oppose them also belong to this 

The cavalry officers who oppose the exploration by the 
army cavalry, do so chiefly on the ground that they think cav 
ry is far more important for co-operation in the battle, for pur- 

, or in retreat, than in the service of acquiring information 

ean be procured in other ways: by secret service agents, 


‘ reconnaissance by stealth, < by -erial scouts. 
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Several eminent French military writers such as Bonnal, 
Foch, Foucart, and others, hold very decided views on recon- 
naissance by force, but not by cavalry acting independently. 

Their arguments may be summarized as follows: 

1. The independent application of force is not admissible 
in a strategical sense, and to risk the annihilation of one’s cav- 


alry, operating without support, is held to be as unsound in 


strategy as to risk the defeat of an army by attacking in detail 
without mutual support. 

2. The doctrine of exploration by the army cavalry can- 
not be said to have received proof in the test of war, and until 
verified must be looked upon as unproven. It cannot be said 
to have been proved in 1870, for the Germans at the beginning 
of the war used their cavalry as protective cavalry only, until 
the French cavalry had lost all power of organized resistance. 
We cannot admit that it was tested in South Africa or Man- 
churia. In the last campaign, the victors, being weak in cav- 
alry, used it for protection only. This is the course recom- 
mended by the late General de Gallifet, who held that if the 
effective strength of cavalry is not sufficient to divide into inde- 
pendent and protective, it must be kept for the latter duty. 

t is only fair to add that the large numerical superiority of the 
Russian cavalry appears to have been discounted by want of 
capable leaders. The Japanese, however, do not appear to 
have suffered from want of accurate information in spite of 
having had no cavalry for exploration, and of having trusted to 
an excellent secret service instead. Their want of a cavalry 
reserve, however, was much felt, and prevented them reaping 
fruits of victory. 

3. In view of the fact that Napoleon kept his cavalry in 
reserve, and for special missions, and that the modern idea of 
the employment of strategical cavalry still requires to be proved 
by war, this method is held to be only a temporary innovation 
which will soon change again to those of Napoleon, the great 
master of war, who knew more about the use of cavalry than 


anyone before or since. 
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General Advance Guard. The position of each cavalry brigade, 
and the First Corps, and the strength of the Cavalry Reserve 
and its position, were all laid down. As regards reconnaissance, 
Saalfeld, Saalburg and Hof were mentioned as the points of 
direction and alloted to Milhaud, Wathier, and Lasalle’s Bri- 
gades respectively. An engineer officer was to be attached to 
each of these generals to report specially on the country and roads. 
These three places on the River Saale are all twenty-five miles 
apart, and the foregoing instructions might have been thought 
sufficient when addressed to a Field Marshal. Napoleon, how- 
ever, specifies what information he requires in the form of ques- 
tions, as follows: 
(i) ‘‘Is communication between Saalfeld possible and 
Saalburg? 
Is communication possible between Saalburg and 
Hof? 
Is communication possible between Lobenstein (10 
miles in rear of Saalburg) and Grafentahl (10 
miles in rear of Saalfeld? 
Is communication possible between Lobenstein 
and Hof? 
What are these roads like? 
Are they fit for Infantry, for Cavalry and Artillery ? 
What is the position of the enemy about Hof, about 
Saalburg, and above all on the main road to 
Leipzig ? 
vill) What is its position about Grafenthal and Saalfeld, 
that is to say between Coburg and Naumburg?’ 
Could anything be more precise? Such questions indicate 
clearly on what points extra information is required, and enable 
the cavalry to direct its energies towards solving the answers, 
and not to waste energy in any indefinite service. 
A further remark with reference to his reconnoitering de- 
tachments. These were generally strong parties from 100 to 
200 sabers, specially selected for ability from volunteers, and 


largely composed of non-commissioned officers. Being all 


specialists and led by the best officers, they were able to achieve 
far more than the ordinary contact squadron. Moreover, these 
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detachments were usually supported at a short distance by the 
rest of the regiment and even by a brigade. The reconnaissance 
was, therefore, of a telescopic nature, such as was sometimes 
used by us with success in South Africa. 

Napoleon himself originated this form of reconnaissance 
when he wrote to Lannes in 1805, ‘‘ Marshal Lannes,’”’ he writes, 
‘“‘will remain tomorrow at Rastadt, extending if necessary to 
Baden, and will send cavalry reconnaissance as far as Wildbad. 
These will start before daylight. Two regiments will proceed 
six miles, the third another six miles, one squadron three miles 
further and a partol on the best horses the last three miles.”’ 

Later on when the superiority of his cavalry was estab- 
lished, such precautions were dispensed with, but in all his cam- 

yaigns he was able to acquire accurate information of the enemy 


I 
paigns he was able to acquire accurate information of the 


enemy's forces, while masking his own movements by means of 
impenetrable screens. 

4. To resume the arguments against the cavalry explora 
tion, some writers hold that however important it is to acquire 
information of the enemy, reconnaissance by force, unless suc- 
cessful will damage the moral as well as the effective personnel 
to such an extent that a defeat of the army cavalry may lead to 
a defeat of the army. 

5. Even if successful, the loss in men and horses and the 
fatigue of the remainder must lower the fighting value. Long 
distances must be covered before the independent cavalry gains 
touch with the enemy’s columns, a fight is certain to take place; 
for days the army cavalry will have no rest, and at night the 
services of protection will be very severe on men and horses. 

As the armies approach, the cavalry will have to clear off 
to a flank, often at a considerable distance, and when wanted 
in the general battle or for pursuit, may be physically unfit for 
this work. 

6. Aerial reconnaissance is a factor which must be con- 
sidered, though no writer would wish to see cavalry reconnais- 
sance abolished on this account. Aeroplanes cannot be entirely 
depended on yet for acquiring information, though recent de- 
velopments tend to show that every year they are becoming 
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more reliable, and we may expect that the time will come when 
cavalry will be used more to verify information acquired by 
Air Scouts, than to procure this information primarily. 

7. There is a tendency among several military writers to 
think that the duty of confirming reports of zerial reconnaissance 
might be entrusted to the protective cavalry, which is already 
responsible for close or tactical reconnaissance, and with little 
more fatigue could push their reconnoitering detachments 
further to the front. This would leave the army cavalry in the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief for special missions, such as 
operations against communications, screening a rnaneuver, for 
co-operation in the general battle, for pursuit or to cover a 
retreat in case of a reverse. 

8. In the case of the weaker cavalry, these arguments 
apply even more forcibly, and one writer describes in detail the 


possible effect of this Jast suggestion against the enemy’s 


stronger army cavalry used in exploration. 

He imagines the former army marching on a broad front 
with columns five to ten miles apart, covered by advanced 
guards of all arms, and the first line of security formed by the 
protective cavalry. This again is covered by a line of recon- 
naissance squadrons about fifteen miles apart with their patrols 
in front, each squadron supported by a company of cyclists. 

From the head of the columns to the partols would cer- 
tainly be twenty-five miles and might easily extend to fifty 
miles. 

As the hostile independent cavalry advances in a concen- 
trated formation, also marching on several roads, it would be 
reported by the patrols, and meet with some resistance on reach- 
ing the line of squadrons with their cyclist supports. More 
delay would occur at the line of protective cavalry which would 
normally fall back on the line of the advanced guards. 

In the meantime those reconnoitering squadrons not held 
up by the independent cavalry would continue to push on to 
acquire information by stealth. 

On reaching the infantry advanced guards, the independent 
cavalry would have to fight in order to break a rent in the pro- 
tective screen, and this fight would necessarily be a serious 
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affair and on a comparatively wide front, necessitating an ex- 
tensive dismounted action. 

It is at this point that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army attacked would have a favorable opportunity of using 
his reserve cavalry with signal success. While the hostile in- 
dependent cavalry has been marching for days, on to outpost at 
night, and continually engaged for at least twenty-four hours, 
the other reserve cavalry has been kept in hand, and _ billeted 
in rear of the outpost line. Tactical reconnaissance would have 
placed at the disposal of the latter cavalry commander all 
details regarding the country, and about the hostile cavalry 
mass. Although the weaker cavalry, his would be stronger 
than the mounted reserve of the enemy, and if the latter were 
ed with rapidity there would be no time for the latter to 


attac 


k 
withdraw from the fight the units already dismounted. 


Should the force which keeps its cavalry in reserve employ 
a general advanced guard, the risk to the hostile army cavalry 
would be even greater. It must either attack the general 
advanced guard or pass it by. In the latter case, it might find 

eld up in front by local advanced guards, attacked on 

nks and even its retreat cut off by the reserve cavalry 

-d out for that purpose, assisted by the general advanced 

The writers I have quoted fully admit that with the 

stronger cavalry, the German doctrine regarding its employ- 

ment is perfectly logical, but d t approve of the weaker cav- 

alry being sent out unsupported to meeet it, with every chance 

of being overwhelmed, and so being useless fer the time it will 
most be required, during and after the battle. 

There appears to be much worth considering in these 
arguments, which are founded on the importance of maintain- 
ing at its highest fighting value a large cavalry reserve for use 
during and after the battle. 

COURSES OPEN TO THE WEAKER CAVALRY. 

At the same time, these ideas do not solve the difficult prob- 
lem, how to employ successfully the weaker cavalry against 
the stronger. If the weaker cavalry is never to risk defeat, it 
will rapidly lose its fighting value, and become useless in the 
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hands of the Commander-in-Chiet. We have many historical 
examples of cavalry sheltered behind the infantry outposts until 
it was unfit to act alone. 

From the first, therefore, cavalry must learn how to main- 
tain its own security even when opposed by a stronger force of 
this arm. 

There are several ways open to the weaker cavalry. The 
rifle in the hands of the cavalry gives it a defensive power never 
yet possessed, and a delaying power still hardly realized. It is 

rue that in the open country, other things being equal, the 
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numerically stronger cavalry will probaly win, and may even 


chieve a verv decisive victory. The weaker cavalry will be 

therefore to advance by a line more suited to the use of the 

fle than the sword, pushing its own protective reconnoitering 

2 } 4 £ & Biewnt oe a x. 

t iment ulhicienth ir to ( ) Hanks to give the main 

hody of the cavalrv time to reach a suitable position where its 

NET! 1 infarnnnitw nir ha mpnenerated hy tha adv. tance 

merical inferiorivyv may ve ComMpe»hnsateda r\ ne aadavantlare 
lerived from the ground. 

If the proportional strength of the two cavalry forces 1s 


the weaker must be supported by strong bodies 
yf infantry, one or more divisions following as a point d’apput 
on which to fall back if hard pressed, or with which a forward 
movement may be carried out. 

This combination partakes of the nature of a general 
advanced guard, a form of reconnaissance which was often used 
by Napoleon. 

The action of a force of this nature has not received as 
much attention in this country as it deserves, and as far as I can 
liscover we have no military literature of a recent date to 
aSSISt US. 

We have, nevertheless, an interesting and recent example 
of our own in which the whole of our independent cavalry was 
closely supported by a division of infantry. The example to 
which I refer, one closely studied by foreign critics, is that of 
the relief of Kimberly by General French’s cavalry division. 

We are inclined to look on this only as an incident of which 
we are proud. Foerign writers, however, regarding it from a 
military aspect, describe it as a brilliant feat of arms. To have 
turned a defence, and not altogether a successful defence, into 
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an offensive attitude is always a difficult feat in war, and on 
this occasion the way Field Marshal Lord Roberts massed his 
cavalry for a strategical purpose, supporting it with the Sixth 
Division, is looked upon as a masterly act which saved the 


; t+ 


nation from disgrace, and proved to the world that the national 


e ’ . 44 
-ot dogged tenacity of purpose still ts 


55 CNI 


yf opinion among military 

‘avalrv in CoO operati n 
Some think cavalry 
N: ] oleon ae 


a8 
1S 


ometimes 1n 


4] es 
Ne We 


"two divisions. 
His faith in the importance of a strong cavalry is evident. 
In 1806, his cavalry was 65,000 strong out of a force 325,000, or 
in the proportion of one to five. Later, on being dissatisfied 
with the strength of his cavalry, he raised it to nearly 100,000, 


both officers and men being carefully selected. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that his success during the 
years that the French Army was at its zenith were chiefly due 


o his excellent and numerous cavalry. 
At Marengo, it was the charge of a few squadrons under 


Kellerman which converted a disaster into a decisive victory, 
ind brought about the capitulation of the Austrians under 


e of Austerlitz, 1t was his cavalry under Murat 


ted charges, enabled Soult and Bernadotte to 
‘au of Pratzen; and afterwards it was the famous 
ind Bessiers, y of the Guard 
unter attack | completed the 


Sime a oth 
G1V1sions 
WO COrps 
I 
to maintain a 


- of 80.000 


which 


irv, at Lutzen, I 
nperial Army had been deprived of 


‘rench certainly won the fight s after consid difficulty, but 


o make victory ap the advan- 


ere powerles 
| 

uch victory should bring. 
we hi il examples of 


assistance of cavalry during and 


‘the converse, the ques- 


ul 


ries without the 
tle, and many examples of 


vhether the same thing will be possible in the future 


as to \ 
ust remain unanswered until the next great war. 

In my own mind, I am confident that a cavalry like the 
ivalry of Napoleon, comprising the most dashing officers of 
he army, and men, who, on numerous battlefields, showed the 


} 
1ost supreme disregard of death, will still be able to achieve 


) 


the same brilliant results. 
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THE CAVALRY RESERVE. 


ammunition, 


missiles. SO 


] , 
LOSSES 


in 1870-1871 1 3,000 cavalry out of its total stren 


63,000. Napoleon at Eylau and Essling alone lost 2,000 


} 


avalry in those fi us charges. With well handled cavalry, 


f bravery. 
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ay Then again, we must consider the increased moral de- 


ga 
yression which takes place during a m« 
ter strain to submit to hostile fire 


h the enemy. 


These are the chief duties of cavalry, and the commander 
vho possesses an arm proficient in find himself not 
relieved from his chief anxiety, soon realize that 
the spirit of intrepid self-sacrifice of this arm will raise the 
moral of his army, and enable it to succeed against an enemy, 


numerically Stre mnger. 
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POINTS IN FAVOR OF THE CAVALRY RESERVE. 
1. When we read the account of the campaign in Man 
both sides, without ammunition, 
So 


churia, we find infantry on 
fighting hand to hand, nd even u 
1 and the difficulty of replenishing 


1ammunition 15 now used, atl 


sing stones as missiles. 
S 


ee es ; 
to find armies in the future, 
reach other, but unable t 


famou 
rty year only 
‘heir personality, arkable than their 

provided they 


I 


vouth. Their disregerd losses 
~ 1 41 ae | - + 
carriea out neil rders, permea ed down 


to the junior ranks, 
and made their cavalry invincible, until the snows of Russia 
destroyed it. 

Then consider 


in 1870-1871 lost 


their disregard of losses. The German 


il 


3.000 cavalry out of its total strength 
2 OOO 


cavalry 
63.000, Napoleon at Eylau 
in those famous charges. 
of bravery. 


ot and Essling alone lost 
cavalry With well handled cavalry, 
losses in battle are no bad test 
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3. Then again, we must consider the increased moral de- 
pression which takes place during a moder battle. It is a far 
greater strain to submit to hostile fire when unable to see or 
reach the enemy. 

Most of us have seen something of this in our small wars; 

ses of men being utterly prostrated after lying 1n the open for 
twelve hours and being sent to hospital in a state of physical 
We have also witnessed cases of panic 


dg Ps re Ecce sa 1 a4 . 
vy of a charge of savages armed with speat 


Ly 


imilar cases of physical exhaustion and panic in 1870, durit 


he American War, and in the small wars in Algeria. This 


lways occur in war, and the younger the troops the m 


they give way to the strain, or to the 
valry. 
It is on such occasions a well led and intrepi 
la favorable opportunity for a great succe 
$+. The idea of using the Cavalry Reserve to strengthen 
‘weak part of the firing line is no doubt very ! 
ts mobility enables it to move to any weak position 1n s 


sit t 


LOC 


1 


time; but we must remember that once « mit 

‘line, cavalry cannot be used for any other purpose. Even 
“avictory, to re-organize it for pursuit will take much 
ime, and this loss may be fatal. Moreover, unless fresh, men 
ind horses will succumb to the fatigue of pursuit, which is more 

hausting than any of their other dutie: 

To discuss the question of raids, and the means which 
avalry employs in mystifying the enemy, would take up too 
much of your time today, and curtail too much the discussion 
which I hope will follow my lecture. 

| have discussed cavalry in reconnaissance, acting either 
independently or as part of a general advanced guard, and 
avalry in co-operation with other arms during and after the 
battle. 

These are the chief duties of cavalry, and the commander 
who possesses an arm proficient in these will find himself not 
only relieved from his chief anxiety, but will soon realize that 
the spirit of intrepid self-sacrifice of this arm will raise the 
moral of his army, and enable it to succeed against an enemy, 


numerically stronger. 
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We who have faith 


reat war will confirm the truth of the famous remark of Frede- 


in cavalry are confident that the next 


depends on ine Superiority 


the Great, ““Jn war siuccess 


} 
di be 


the same adversary 

all means, on horse or foot. 
camarederie of combat and 
‘oad of combat on foot 
emed advantageous to favor th 
tance, in the staffs and the regiments of this arm, of par- 
ticularly gifted infantry officers and riding a horse energetically. 


| 


The minister decides, therefore, that a certain number of 


best ele- 


infantry officers, good riders and selected from the 


From ‘‘La France’’, October 12, 1911. 
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ments of the class leaving the war academy,.shall be sent every 
vear to Saumur to take up there the course of instruction for 
lieutenants for the period of six months. 

For this purpose, the lieutenant general as chief of the 


eneral staff proper, the president of the technical committee 


the general staff, will forward to the minister, every year on 


<+1 
i 


1 
( ctol er 1 


1, at the latest, a list of recommendarions in favor of 
nfantry officers fulfilling > requirements for pursuing this 
ourse with benefit. 


This statement of recommendations will itain a mini- 


four officers: it must indicate for each officer, the 


fe ] race "mT Als lmwv hic anti le 
ained on leaving the war acaeamy, his aptitudes 


il 


equitation and a preference number. The 


nitery pass on these recommendations betore 


when 


ill end on 


1e@ Cavalry 
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+4 1] 
It V | BS 


he infantry 


Cai 


1 
al 1 


ed to at 
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: at ba 
nd complete a 


ter period will 


vhen the officer 


juired in his 


their term at Saumur, infantry officer will receive 
in horsemanship corresponding to that of leuten- 

ants of cavalry. 
They will be taught all the detils of a general instruction, 
lectures, questions, written work. In the meantime, they will 
articipate in the practical exercises in tactics and will perform, 


concerns everything in the infantry, the functions incumbent 
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professors in charge of the course of this arm. They 


the 
ake part in all practical exercises of military instruction 


. They will be employed as 
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the use of cav 
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the course, in 


of any graduation. 
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THE SERVICE COAT. 


The Editor 


| N the May number of the JouRNAL you publish under the 
head of ‘‘Military Notes’? an extract from the broad 
Arrow on the subject of uniform that is so sensible and applies 


so well to our own uniform that it should commend itself to 
every officer who is compelled to wear the present uncomfort- 
able and unsuitable uniform. 

It seems that every time an officer goes to Europe he re- 
turns with some new idea on uniforms and if he has sufficient 
authority it is tried on the army. Some of these ideas are 
good and some bad, even ridiculous, as for example the side 
spring shoe, Wellington boots, box spurs and trousers strapped 
down, which were inflicted on us about 1903. Many of these 
ideas appear to have been adopted by us because they were 
English, or German, or French, without considering whether 
the articles are worn by those people because they are suitable 
or comfortable, or on account of tradition. Not being bound 
by tradition or other necessity, we should not adopt anything 
unless it is comfortable, suitable and healthful. 
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I have for a long time been convinced that our present 
service coat does not conform to the above conditions. This 
was particularly impressed upon me during the four months in 
camp at San Antonio last year. About three months ago I had 
a coat made according to my ideas and I enclose herewith 


photographs of same. This coat has been exhibited to the 


officers of the Ninth Cavalry, and they are practically unani- 
mous in the opinion that it is a great improvement over the 
present coat, not only in comfort but also in appearance. 


























SIDE VIEW SIDE VIEW. 
O. D. shirt and black tie White collar and tie. 

The following advantages are claimed for this coat: 

1. Comfort. Our service uniform is our working uniform 
and comfort and suitability to the work should be the primary 
considerations. 

Who ever heard of a working man binding up his neck in a 
high close fitting collar. No one who has not worn the uniform 
continuously in the field, in garrison and in the office can appre- 
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ciate the discomfort endured by the Army on account of the 
high collar. The Uniform Regulations prescribe that ‘except 
when in the field, at inspection in field equipment, drill, target 
practice, or on other duty involving physical exertion, officers 
will wear white cuffs and a plain white standing collar or white 
stock.’’ The olive drab shirt is worn on the excepted occa- 
sions. In order to present a good appearance the present coat 
collar must fit the white collar closely, without falling away or 








al 

















FRONT VIEW. BACK VIEW. 
O. D. shirt and black tie. 
standing out from it, consequently the linen collar is held more 
or less rigidly by the coat collar and is not free to move as the 
wearer moves his head. 

This causes a great deal of discomfort, particularly to an 
officer who is sitting at a desk the greater part of the day. This 
pressure of the collar against the neck is not only uncomfortable 
but is injurious to health. With the coat which I have de- 
signed the linen collar is not held rigidly by the coat collar, but 
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is held only by the soft shirt and is free to move as the wearer 
moves his head. A lower collar can be worn with this coat 
than with the present style thus adding to its comfort. 
But the geat advantage of this coat is that any kind of 
shirt and any collar can be worn under it with comfort and still 


present a good appearance, while the straight linen collar is the 


only one that can be worn properly and present a good appear- 
ance with the present style of coat. With the present coat the 


olive drab shirt can be worn in one of three ways: 











FRONT VIEW, 


White collar and black tie. 


a) With the collar turned up. In this way the ends of 
the collar fall over at various angles, the part above the coat 
collar settles down in wrinkles and the general appearance is 
untidy and slovenly. 

In warm weather the shirt collar worn closely about the 
neck is very uncomfortable and it is injurious to health at any 


season. 
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(b) The shirt collar may be turned up, then folded over 
so that the folded edge shows slightly above the coat collar. 
This presents a better appearance than the first style, but here 
we have several thicknesses of flannel around the neck under a 
coat collar that was built to accomodate only a linen collar. 
Consequently it is very uncomfortable on account of being too 
tight and also on account of the heat. 

(c) The shirt may be unbuttoned at the top and the collar 
folded under so it does not come around the neck under the 
coat collar at all. This only transfers the thickness of flannel 
to another place and makes an uncomfortable fold at the base 
of the coat collar. It is necessary to wear something around 
the neck under the coat collar and whatever is worn is generally 
unsightly, or uncomfortable, or both. Contrast these methods 
of wearing the flannel shirt with the natural, normal, comfort- 
able way as shown in the photographs. This combines not only 
the maximum of comfort, but also a neat appearance which 
cannot be obtained with the present style coat. 

2. Suitability. The service uniform is our working uni- 
form and no man can do any kind of work properly with his neck 
bound in several thicknesses of wool. This coat is suitable for 
all kinds of work on all occasions while the present style is not. 
This unsuitablility has been recognized by prescribing a 
sweater for wear in the field. The sweater is comfortable but 


that is its only recommendation and I have yet to see the 


officer who favors its use as an outer military garment. 

3. Health. The high collar of our present uniform is 
decidedly injurious to health for it interfers with the proper 
circulation of the blood which in turn causes sunstroke in hot 
weather, headache, weakness of the eyes, deafness and falling 
of the hair. The undue thickness of material about the neck 
makes the throat tender and causes colds and other throat 
troubles. 

4. Appearance. With a white shirt and collar and a 
black tie we have a great improvement in appearance over the 
present style of coat with only one fourth inch of white collar 
showing above the coat collar while with the olive drab shirt 
the improvement is easily apparent to one who has observed 
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the various uncomfortable, untidy and unsightly ways in which 
this shirt is worn with our present style of coat. 

The objection has been made that this coat is not ‘‘mili- 
tary.”’ If it is not, then is the flannel shirt worn without a 
coat military’ Is the sweater military? What is meant by 
‘‘military’’ and is a high, uncomfortable collar essentially ‘‘mili- 
tary’’’ The high collar is a relic of the days of armor. The 
reason for its use passed out of existence long ago and the high 
collar should have gone with it. 

The standing collar is hard to fit to a coat and three- 
fourths of our misfits are due to the collar not being set on 
properly. The turn down collar is easier to fit and our present 
coat can easily be changed to this pattern. 

There are several other changes that would be desirable. 
There is no reason why an officer who sits at a desk all day 
should be compelled to wear breeches and leggins, or boots and 
spurs. They certainly do not increase his efficiency. Why 
should an officer be compelled to wear spurs at any time except 
when attending mounted formations with troops. 

The mess jacket is a garment which has no legitimate place 
in our service, but fortunately we are not compelled to wear it. 

C. E. STODTER, 
Captain and Adjutant Ninth Cavalry. 


FIELD GLASSES. 


The Editor: 

When in Hong Kong recently, I was able to purchase a field 
glass which is so satisfactory that I have thought that others 
might wish to know of them. 

It is called ‘‘Silvaniar”’’ and is made by Carl Zeiss of Jena. 


It is a 6-power, prismatic binocular, weighs 23 2-5 ounces and 
has a field of view of 150 yards at 1,000 yards. It is mounted 


in a fair leather case of superior quality and workmanship. 
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The only objection to this glass is its weight which, for a 
mounted man, is more than compensated for by its other good 
qualities. 

Although rated as a six power glass, the great amount of 
light entering makes the object so distinct that it is difficult to 
determine the difference in magnifying power between this and 
an eight power glass. 

Its large field of view enables it to be used from such an 
unstable platform as a horse’s back and enables one to quickly 
pick up swiftly moving objects. Also, the large amount of 
light entering the object lens allows it to be used in a dim light 
and makes it a good night glass. 

It is an universal focussing glass, enabling it to be used in- 
stantly on being applied to theeye. The selling price abroad is 
150 marks or about $37.50. Mine cost me $36.00, gold in 
Hong Kong. It sells for $5.00 more than the similar 8 power 
glass. ALOoNnz0 GRAY 

Major and Inspector General. 


WATERING THE HEATED HORSE. 


All good horsemen will fully agree with Veterinarian Hill, 
of the Field Artillery, who wrote under the above heading in 
the May number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, that no harm will 
result trom offering a heated horse all the water he may desire, 


provided the temperature of the water is not below 80° F.; but 


not one will approve of the methods he has observed of cooling 
heated artillery horses, viz: tying them on the picket line, or 
rubbing them down and standing them in the stable. 

As the experditure for the necessary apparatus to bring 
the drinking water at all stations and camps to the proper 
temperature for the use of heated horses, even during the sum- 
mer season, is prohibitive, the suggested scheme for taking the 
chill off water intended for these animals is of doubtful value to 
our service. It is believed that the dictum of never water a hot 
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horse isa sound one, principally because it eliminates the use, and 
the abuse, of the dreaded cold water at a time when it 
undoubtedly is dangerous to the animal. 

Our great grandfathers of the military service realized the 
danger of permitting the trooper to use his judgment in this 


important matter of wateriug heated horses; therefore they 
considered it preferable that a heated horse should suffer more 
or less from thirst for half an hour or so until properly cooled off, 
to allowing him to imbibe copiously of water of a questionable 
temperature and perhaps suffer in consequence of the rapid 
lowering of internal body temperature induced thereby. 

For the average soldier man with a heated horse, the teach- 
ings of our great grandfathers in this particular case must con- 
tinue to be, in the service, at least, ‘‘gospel truth.” 

GERALD E. GRIFFIN, 
Veterinarian, Third Field Artillery. 


THOROUGHBRED AND TROTTING BLOOD. 


The following extracts from letters that have appeared in 
the ‘‘Stock Farm” are written on a subject that should be of 
interest to every officer who is interested in blood lines. They 
not only show the origin of the trotting horse but also how much 
he is indebted to the thoroughbred. The writer, Mr. John E. 
Madden, of Hamberg Place, Lexington, Kentucky, is one of 
our best authorities on this subject and as the question of the 
best horse is now being agitated, it is thought opportune to 
give his views. ; 

‘“‘T was one of the guests at the Sportsman’s Dinner which 
was held at the Waldorf Astoria February 15th, when Mr. 
Belmont made his reference to the trotter, and I was surprised 
at his thorough knowledge of the subject—the present day 
trotters as well as those of the past—as I believed him to be 
entirley absorbed in the thoroughbred. 
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‘“‘T doubt if many will agree with you in your criticism of 
Mr. August Belmont’s address. The infusion of ‘thoroughbred 
blood,’ as Mr. Belmont states, has accomplished wonders for 
the light harness horse of today, and I feel certain that you did 
not understand him. A number of our trotting horse friends 
think that a pedigree is built and a breed established in three or 
four generations. If this were true there would be no object 


in thoroughbred people trying to keep their strains pure. 

‘‘Because a short bred horse makes good is not an argu- 
ment in favor of short pedigrees, but, on the other hand, it is an 
argument in favor of what a few crosses of blood will go for cold 
strains and there are too many of our present day champions 
that have thoroughbred blood in their veins for me to take the 
time and space to dwell upon it. 

‘“T quote you: ‘He retards rather than advances the 
speed of the trotter and has always done so. ’ 

‘I quote you again: ‘For general utility purposes, the 
less thoroughbred blood the better.’ 

“And I quote you again: ‘The speed of the American 
trotter, if it has been influenced in the least by heredity, and 
who can doubt it, must have come from trotting strains and 
from that alone.’ 

“I quote you again: ‘It has been shown very clearly by 
the performances of the great trotters of recent years that the 
best results come from trotting crosses, and that the thorough- 
bred has never had the slightest thing to do with making speed.’ 

‘‘Now, Hawley, what do you call the great trotters of 
recent years’ Have vou in mind the Hiatogas, the Morgans, 
the Pilots, the Blue Bulls, the Bashaws, the Clays and Royal 
Georges? 

“Years ago they did form more or less of the warp and 
woof of the trotting world, but they are disappearing as fast as 
the Indian. 

‘“When the test of reducing speed was applied from gen- 
eration to generation, and the value of each representative was 
fixed by actual performance, all of them had representatives 
while speed rate was in the 2:20’s, or a few seconds under that 
mark, but when it dropped into the teens and finally to 2:10 or 
faster, the superiority of the grandson of Imp. Messenger, 
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thoroughbred, (I refer to Hambletonian 10) became apparent, 
and after being crossed with mares of all other families or bred 
back of itself, the Hambletonian lines improved in quality and 
increased speed capacity with each remove from the parent 
stem until its firing line blazed with the names: Dexter, Gold- 
smith Maid, St. Julien, Jay-Eye-See, Maud 5, Nancy Hanks, 
The Abbott, Cresceus, Lou Dillon, Hamburg Bell and Uhlan, 
all champions and all male line descendants of the old ‘ Hero of 
Chester,’ the grandson of a thoroughbred. 
‘“From your article one would be led to believe that the 
thoroughbred blood was a million miles away from the great 
' today. 
occurred to you that Hambletonian 10 is no fur- 


away than one remove from the live wire of today, Baron 


Wal) 


Wilkes’ And only two removes is the other live wire of today, 


Bingen. Can you call Hambiltonian 10 anything less than 


arly all thoroughbred 


‘With all the thoroughbred blood in Hambletonian 10, 
ith all the Hambletonian crosses in the phenomenal two- 
ld mare, Native Belle, record 2:0734, and that wonderful 
ld, Colorado E, record 2:04°4 which performances 

the vear 1909 and 1910, respectively, to what blood 

lit of phenomenal performances’ If 

of thor« uughbred blood, as Mr. 
not rob Imported Messenger of 


youngsters. 


any additiional infusions, is it not 
thoroughbred could have had a 
“1 of the trotter? 
where the speed came from, but as 
here is more thorough the trotter than any other blood, 
the credit for sped gi ualities should be meeted out ac- 


cordingly. For the most part the trotter of today is the result 
hbred having been moulded to the 


of horses nearly thoroug 


trotting action. 
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“The thoroughbred Margrave blood did not retard speed 
apparently in the descendants of Edward Everett, or the Imp. 
Australian and Margrave blood Alma Mater’s progeny, or the 
Endorser in Expressive, or the Enquirer in Whips, Sam Purdys’ 
fastest son, Charlie C, 2:13!5 was out of a thoroughbred mare. 

“Californian Belmont, a thoroughbred horse, got the dam 
of the great Directum 2:0514, and his blood is in fast trotters 
from that state. 

“The third dam of Ethel’s Pride 2:06%4, is Little Miss by 
Imp. Sovereign, and so on down to the Layton Barb mare, while 
the second dam of Fanella was by A. W. Richmond, and her 
third dam is also by a thoroughbred horse. A thoroughbred 
mare produced Palo Alto 2:08? 4. 

“These are few instances out of many. 

‘In breeding to Hambletonian you are practically in- 
breeding to thoroughbred blood. 

“Why did not inbreeding to the Clays succeed? Or the 
Morgans and other old-time trotting families? The trotting 
line in them was longer and stronger than in Hambletonian. 

‘It isa significant fact that in breeding to the horse carrying 
the largest quantity of thoroughbred blood has given us the 
fastest trotlers. 

“Thoroughbred blood is not only the foundation of the 
trotter but of the Kentucky saddle horse. 


“The saddle horse is largely the result of moulding thor- 


oughbred blood to gaits suitable for riding purposes, as the same 


blood trained to harness action has given us the present say 
great trotter. 

“Thoroughbred blood is adapted to more uses than any 
other blood, because 1t begets the many advantages from a long 
line of selected ancestry. 

‘*Now, name the tap roots in the next issue of your paper of 
the live trotting strains of the present which you have in mind, 
and which do not ‘stand pat’ on thoroughbred lines in every 
cross that is not marked unknown. 

‘“Now what do you attribute the speed or a trot of two 
mules in a coal cart in Lexington to which you refer? Do you 
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credit the jack that sired them, or do you give credit to the 
thoroughbred mares they are out of? 
* * * * 

“It must also be admitted that the rapid progress made in 
producing trotters has come about through the free use of 
thoroughbred blood as a foundation, as commented on by Mr. 
Belmont, as no horse can carry a high rate of speed over a dis- 
tance of ground and repeat without a few crosses of thorough- 
bred blood to give the capacity to go on. For instance, if the 
quarter horse is a production of hot and cold blood, what is it 
that anchors him, is it the hot or the cold blood ? 


* ** * * * 


Ninety per cent. of the trotting horse people think that a 
breed is established in three or four crosses. We have with the 
assistance of the horseshoer and trainer, whose skill, patience 
and resourcefulness succeedeed in keeping a horse on the trot 
with even less than that, but if you will read Darwin carefully 


you will find that it will take more crosses to overcome the 


habits established by centuries of mating. 
What I want to impress upon you is that the thorough 


bred blood gives the capacity to go on. It is the motor and 


T 


you will find it back of all great trotters. 
There are no exceptions. 


In many it is close 


up; in others remote, but it is there. 
It was also known that Imported Messenger and his sons were 
siring trotters long before the Register was established as is 
evidenced by a statement of that fact in a book published by 
Captain Thomas Brown, in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1830. 


* * ‘ * * 
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RIDING SCHOOL AT STROMSHOLM, SWEDEN. 


By AN OFFICER ABROAD. 


This school has for its object the furnishing of a more com- 
plete training in equitation for young cavalry officers and a 
limited number of engineers and field artillery officers. The 
official force consists of a commandant (Major of Cavalry) and 
four assistant instructors, cavalry officers of the rank of captain 
or lieutenant, one of whom acts as adjutant of the school. 

The student officers number twenty-five (25) of the follow- 
ing arms of the service at this date: 

Artillery 
Cavalry 


Engineers 
Total 


Every cavalry officer of the Swedish Army must take this 
course before he can be promoted from under lieutenant to 
lieutenant, so that every cavalry officer has the following train- 
ing: 


As cadet at Umea Cavalry School years* 


9 
Service as cadet at the military academy at Carlberg.1!4 years 


Service as officer at Stromsholm 10 months 
Total 3 years, 10 months 


Stromsholm was selected as a place for the riding school on 
account of the remount station in the vicinity and that one of 
the two government stud stations of Sweden has been located 
there since the time of Charles XI, which made a number of 
horses always available for exercising purposes. Also there 
was a Royal Castle that was not needed by the Royal Family, 
that could be utilized for housing the student officers. 


*Includes service with the regiment, in which he shall become officer, as 


private or corporal during the summer months. 
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The buildings consist of four stables, two riding halls and 
one hall for coaching instruction. 


The horses available and which are required to be ridden 
each day by the student officers are the following: 


Government stallions 90) 
25 five year olds 50) 


Government horses, 25 four year olds; 
Private horses—two for each officer 50) 
Total 190 


soldiers not fit for active 
ten civilian grooms 


student officer has six horses that he must exercise 
cept Sundavs and holidays as follows: 


[wo stallions, school riding 1 
each 


One governmen 


the riding halls one hour 
2 hours 


1, to train in the 
rudi 1 hour 
One government horse, five years old, to train for cross 
country work and » the training of the 
previous year 1! hours 
Ss, private mounts, during the summer 


eple chase ‘ing the winter training 


2 hours 


61. hours 


nt officer actually 


“45, 
(AAS DOC AS MA, 
M. 


p. M. to 3:30 P. M. 


in one of the following subjects: Art of War, 
Hippology, Horse Shoeing, Use of Cavalry Arms and Gym- 


nastics from 4 Pp. M. to5 P. M. 
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The officers are required to pay one kronor (twenty-six 
ents) per horse for forage for their private mounts. 

To encourage competition there is a yearly steeple chase of 
tudents officers where prizes of considerable value are offered 
‘hiefly from private donation, the government, however, allow- 
ng 400 kronor ($104) for this purpose. 

The stallions mentioned in the foregoing belong to the 
‘emount station. Of the ninety, thirty are English and of the 
remainder about thirty German (from Hanover) and _ thirty 
Swedish. 

These stallions are sent to different parts of the country 
arly in April for breeding purposes (the other station is in the 
outh of Sweden where the government owns about 200 stal- 
ons). The government charges ten kronor ($2.65) for foal] 
rom ordinary stallion and twenty-five kronor from a thorough- 
red. These charges are very small and do not go far in pay- 
ng the original cost and care of the stallions. In Sweden it is 
leemed as money well expended and the sole way to obtain 
ood cavalry mounts and to improve the type of horse. That 
his method has proven of great advantage cannot be doubted. 
‘he government will pay at a maximum of 1,000 kronor ($265) 
‘the colts, provided they fulfill the government requirements. 
hese young horses are purchased at the age of two and one- 

‘years; assembled at the remount stations, where 
hey remain for about a year and they are then distributed to 
he various regiments. 

These remount stations are under the supervision of a cap- 

y, assisted by a veterinarian and the necessary 


of 


1 


men to feed and water them. No effort 1s made to 


1 


rain the horses at the remount stations. They are simply as- 
; 


41 
tne 


embled there. They are purchased a year in advance o 
tribution to assist the breeder. It is from these horses that 
wenty-five are sent each year to the Riding School for the 
oung officers where they remain two years and are then sent 
» the regiments fully trained. 

Horses in Sweden mature at a later age than in America on 
iccount of the severe climate, consequently they are not sent 
to the regiments until they have vwttained five years. <A four 
year old in Sweden equals about a three year old in America as 
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to his growth and strength. The most hardy horses of Sweder 
come from the Island of Oland. This is due to chalky forma 
tion of the earth and that the horses have a larger grazing 
ground. 

The discipline of the school is in the hands of the command 
ant who has rarely any occasion to resort to any disciplinary 
measures. 

While visiting this school I had an opportunity to observ: 
their annual prize competition in which some of the youn; 
officers raced for their first time, and the enthusiasm and 
interest proved clearly to my mind that this steeple chase work 
is good for the mounted service. Of the forty-one entries onl) 
one fall occurred. The obstacles were those decided upon for 
the Olympic games. 

The program was as follows: 

No. of event. 
Steeple Chase, 00 meters, S entries. 


1 
2 Steeple Chase, 3,000 meters, S entries. 
3 


Steeple Chase, 00 meters, 7 entries. 
Steeple Chase, — 3,500 meters, 5 entries. 
Steeple Chase, = 2,500 meters, 6 entries. 
Steeple Chase, 3,500 meters, 7 entries. 

The only thing that marred the day was to see the spurs ot! 


a young artillery officer quite covered with blood when 


weighed in after one of the races. 














Japanese This is the first volume of a critical study 

in of the war in Manchuria. 

Manchuria * In describing the battles and movements it 
does not go very much into detail but sufficiently so that the 
reader can gain a good idea of the subject. 

It is an excellent critique dealing with both the strategy and 
tactics. The author is fair, showing no favor to either side. 
Reasons for failure and success are clearly pointed out and the 
real lessons of the war set forth. 

Most of the book has a special value for American officers 
and still more for our law makers if they would study it. 

The author clearly points out the necessity that a nation 
hold her ambition and policy to correspond with her army. 

“In proportion as war becomes more scientific 1t comes 
less within the province of improvised soldiers. ”’ 

The false training of the Russian troops in the Far East is 


pointed out. Scattered in detachments, each arm trained by 
itself, and little training other than close order and ceremony 


*“THE JAPANESE IN MANCHURIA.”’ Volume lI. By Colonel Cordonnier 
Commanding 119th Regiment Infantry, French Army, formerly Professor at 
the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. Translated by Captain Atkinson, First 
London Regiment (Royal Fusileers). Hugh Rees, Ltd., London. 1912 
Price, 7s, 6d, net. 
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The author dwells on the mistake of giving commands to 
officers who had been absent for a long time from service with 
troops. 

The above statements as expounded by the author have a 
special value and interest for us. Our general officers have 
little opportunity to actually command troops, although an 
effort is being made to see that others get such opportunity. 
The prospects for correct training of the arms combined does 
not seem promising at present in the United States. 

The author’s tactical and strategical criticisms are sound, 
and very clearly and simply expressed. 

The average officer cannot fail to gain a better understand- 
ing of many fundamental principles by a careful reading of this 
book. 

The author brings out clearly the necessity of good cavalry 
under modern war conditions. Proper reconnaissance is abso- 
lutely essential. A good explanation is given for cavalry 
having accomplished nothing in Manchuria. As the author 
justly says that it accomplished nothing is no argument for 
those who favor abolishing cavalry. It is not cavalry that 
should be abolished, but officers of cavalry who do not know 
how to use it. And to those cavalry officers should be added all 
commanders of mixed forces who do not understand the proper 
use of cavalry. 

Good cavalry in war is invaluable, poor cavalry poorly led 


like the Cossacks in Manchuria is of no value. 
The work is much shorter and easier to read than the vo- 


luminous, detailed works now coming out. Yet, I believe the 
average busy officer will get more benefit from this. 

To the officer who has the time and inclination to carefully 
study the official reports this work has a value as a guide map, 
and as an exposition of sound military principles well and clearly 
expressed. The author does not try to establish a doctrine on 
a single isolated case occurring under abnormal conditions. 

The book, like most of the Hugh Rees’ productions, is beau- 
tifully printed on good paper and large clear type. The maps 
are fairly good z~nd numerous. Names have been changed to 
correspond to English publications, a great convenience to those 
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who read only English and are more or less familiar with the 
accounts of the war. 

I recommend the careful reading of the book to American 
officers and hope soon to see the remaining volume available 


in English. J. F. M. 


Staff One of the notable additions to our military 
Work.* books of the last year was a work entitled ‘‘Orga- 
nization: How Armies are formed for War,” by 
Colonel Hubert Foster of the British Army. A new work by 
the same author entitled “Staff Work, a Guide to Command 
and General Staff Duties with Small Forces of all Arms in the 
Field”’ has just appeared, and seems to be a fitting companion 
to the former valuable production. It is interesting to note that 
Colonel Foster dedicates this book ‘‘to my Canadian and Aus- 
tralian brother officers and to my comrades in the American 
Army.” Truly blood is thicker than water and perhaps the 
Anlgo-Saxon alliance is something more than a dream. 

The book deals with the leadership of mixed brigades of 
detachments of all arms and explains and supplements portions 
of the British Field Service Regulations relating to this subject. 
It deals with principles and avoids technicalities and is consequen- 
tly quite as applicable to our service as to the British. It would 


serve admirably as an introduction to the study of Griepenkerl’s 


“ce 


’ 


Letters on Applied Tactics,” and should be of special interest 
to our officers at this time when we are anticipating being grouped 
in brigade posts and having more frequent field maneuvers with 
organizations composed of troops of all arms. 

The work is conveniently arranged into three parts. Part I, 
entitled ‘‘Movements of Troops” contains chapters headed: Mar- 
ches, Rate of Marching, Order of March, The Start, Measures for 
Security on the March, Night Quarters, Measures for Security at 
Rest and Tactical Reconnaissance. Part II, is entitled ‘‘The 
Combat” and its chapters are headed: The Offensive, Conduct 
**“STAFF WORK, A Guide to Command and General Staff Duties with 


Small Forces of all Arms in the Field.’’ By Colonel Hubert Foster of the 
British Army. 
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of the Attack, Specials Forms of Combat, The Defensive, The 
Defensive Battle, Technical Services in the Combat, Mountain 
and Bush Fighting, Resisting a Landing, Effecting a Landing, 
Defence of Localities and Operations on Lines of Communications. 
Part III is devoted to ‘‘Orders”’ and has two chapters, entitled 
Orders in General and Combined Operation Orders. The author 
refrains from giving any models for orders but his statement of the 
general principles relating to the composition of orders is quite 


complete. 

The author’s attitude in regard to the defensive is shown by 
the following extract: ‘‘To remain on the defensive while the 
enemy maneuvers can only result in disaster. Since the Manchur- 


rian War it is more clear than ever that an army which takes root 
in a position is doomed, and that its salvation lies in freedom to 
maneuver, for which the position was first taken up is merely a 
temporary screen.” 

The work is written in simple language and in a clear and 
interesting style. Officers who do not find Field Service Regula- 
tions attractive or always intelligible can find in Colonel Foster’s 
book the substance of the Regulations so well written as to make 
enjoyable reading. 


The This large book, 71% in. by 10 in., of over 300 
Rasp.* pages, is unique and one that will prove of 
intense interest to all cavalrymen and others that 

love the horse. 

It is published by the ‘‘Class of 1912” of the Mounted Service 
School, U. S. Army, at Fort Riley, Kansas, and is dedicated as 
follows: 

‘As a mark of their appreciation of his active, generous, and patriotic 
interest in promoting the welfare, advancement and efficiency of the mounted 


service of the United States Army, this book is respectfully dedicated by the 
Class of 1912, Mounted Service School, to Mr. August Belmont.”’ 


**“THE Rasp.’’ Mounted Service School, U. S. Army, Fort Riley, Kan. 
Published by the Class of 1912, Mounted Service School, U. S. Army, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. Press of the Franklin Hudson Publishing Co., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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To those who expect to find this book to be along the lines of 
the ordinary school or college annual, it will prove a great but an 
agreeable surprise, as it is not only one that shows the usual re- 


port of the routine work of the school, with cuts of the instructors 


and students, but also is a work on equitation as well. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the ground covered in 
this book which is well illustrated with over 250 cuts, nearly all 
of which are well executed half tones. 

The introduction consists of a dissertation on the subject of 
equitation as taught at the mounted Service School during the 
several years of its existence, which is followed by the ‘Daily 
Diary of Equitation Work at the Mounted Service School”’ for the 
year 1911-12, as has appeared in the CAVALRY JOURNAL. After 
this comes a report on the work of the department of ‘‘ Horse- 
shoeing and Hippology,”’ past and present. 

Then, in order follows: Demolitions; Fox and Drag Hounds 
in the Army, by Caprain Guy Cushman, Eleventh Cavalry; The 
Formation of a Regimental Hunt Club, by the same; Polo in the 
Army, by Colonel Charles G. Treat, Third Field Artillery; The 
Army at the Hunt Meets, by Lieutenant Charles K. Rockwell; 
Summary of Military Races, April 11, 1908, up-to-date; The 
Army at the National and International Horese Shows; Breeding 
Army Horses, by Lieutenant Robrt M. Danford, Fifth Field Ar- 
tillery; The Arabian Horse, by Homer Davenport; The Military 
Riding Institute at Hanover, by Lieutenant Edmund L. Grueber, 
Fifth Field Artillery; The Cavalry School of Application at 
Saumur, by Captain Guy V. Henry, Thirteenth Cavalry; living at 
Saumur, A Few Factsand Figures, by Lieutenant Adna R. Chaffee, 
Jr.; A Visit to the British Cavalry School, by Lieutenent Gordon 
Johnston, Seventh Cavalry; The Cavalry Schools of Pignerol and 
Tor di Quinto; Training in Horsemanship of Austro-Hungarian 
Cavalry Officers and School for Military Riding Instructors at 
Vienna; The Central Cavalry School at St. Petersburg; The 
International Competition for Officers’ Chargers, Rome, May, 
1911, by Lieutenant Colonel T. Bentley Mott, Second Field 
Artillery; and last but possibly of particular interest to many of 
our readers, comes ‘‘The Roll of Honor.”’ This roll is made up 
of those student officers who have been ‘‘policed”’ during the 
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school year, with the date, name of rider and the name of the 
horse that ‘“‘conferred upon him this distinction,” as a foot-note 
to the roll states. The roll shows that there were seventy-five 
different occasions, from October 9, 1911, to May 22, 1912, in 
which riders were so “‘policed,”” some of them having been so 
honored three or more times. Among these will be noticed 
several of our friends of the Special Field Officers’ Class who were 
‘“‘dumped”’ during their short stay at the school recently. 

As stated above, the book is well illustrated with many cuts 
showing the horses and riders in action at their work at the school 
as well at the foreign schools mentioned. 

The cost of this book is not known, but every cavalryman 
in our service should havea copy. The cuts alone are well worth 
the price of any ordinary book of this size and style, to say nothing 
of the valuable reading matter it contains. 


Field This is a small book—514"x8"—of 166 


Service * pages which is a compendium of knowledge re- 
garding that which pertains to service in the 
field. It contains a mass of information that the old soldier 
may know, although it is probable that even he will find many 
new pointers in this book. 
The following is a partial synopsis of the contents of the 
fourteen chapters into which the book is divided: 


I. Equipment and personal effects of officers: General 
rules and principles, articles carried on the person, articles 
carried in the bedding roll, articles carried in the clothing roll, 
articles carried separtaely, transportation of excess field allow- 
ance of baggage. 

II. Equipment and personal effects of enlisted men: 
Clothing, arms, equipment, rations, intrenching tools. 

*PIELD SERVICE.’’ By Captain James A. Moss, 24th U. S. Infantry. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Geo. Banta Publishing Co., Menasha 
Wis. Price $1.25, postpaid. 
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III. A company taking the field: Personal equipment 
of enlisted men, tentage, rations, forage, ammunition, medicine, 
field desk, maps, officers’ mess and mess chest. 

IV. Loading wagons: General principles, location of 
various articles. 

V. Transportation and caring for same: Wagon trans- 
portation, rail transportation, detraining, loading animals, etc., 
care of animals, etc. 

VI. Marches: Troops on the march, advance, rear and 
flank guards, general rules for conducting a march. 

VII. Camping: Form and dimensions of camps, pitch- 
ing tents, construction of sinks, kitchen pits, incineration pits, 
wood, water, etc., policing camp. 

VIII. Camp expedients: How to improvise lamps, 
candle-sticks, forks, spoons and cups. How to heat a tent 
without stoves, how to fry and broil without utensils. 

IX. Individual cooking: How to cook with only the 
mess kit; receipts. 

X. Field cooking: In permanent camps, in temporary 
camps, on the march, bill of fare for ten days, field cooking, 
expedients, fireless cooking, messing on railroad trains. 

XI. Field baking and field bakery equipment. Field 
baking expedients, preparation and preservation of yeasts. 

XII. Care of the health and first aid to the sick and in- 
jured. 

XIII. Rifle trenches: Their construction and use, ob- 
stacles. 

XIV. Miscellaneous: Weights of articles usually taken 
into the field, weights, dimensions and capacities of tents, 
weights of rations, capacities of wagons, dimensions and ca- 


pacities of railroad cars, allowance of water, ration of forage. 
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A book containing much information, 


Applied Minor : 
Tactics.* clearly and concisely told, on the subjects of map 


reading, sketching, instructions for non-com- 
missioned officers in applied tactics, partolling and the War 
Game. 

While but little of the subject matter of this book is new, 
it possesses an advantage to the beginner in that there is con- 
densed between its two covers a large amount of information 
pertaining to the study of applied tactics in small commands. 


L. H. 


Modern Riding Modern Riding and Horse Education by 
and Major Noel Birch contains much that is useful 
Horse and interesting and is well worth reading by the 
Education.* beginner or the more experienced horseman. 
Some of the statements made, however, are far 
from convincing. He advocates the English seat which is not 
by any means the strongest or best one for cross country, school 
or military riding. His ideas on jumping are particularly good. 
The first part of the book is devoted to the human portion of 
the combination, his seat, his balance, grip, use of leg and hand, 
and the best conditions for learning. The second is given up to 
the proper trainning of the horses themselves, the development 
of their mind. 

The book is written in a broad-minded and liberal spirit and 
shows that horsemanship can be greatly improved by scientific 
knowledge, and that the man or woman who has become possessed 
of some of this knowledge is in a better position to learn, and is 
likely to become a far better rider than he or she who is wholly 
ignorant, or in some degree prejudiced. 

*** APPLIED MINOR TACTICS.”’ (Including Map Problems and the War 
Game.) ‘‘Map Reading and Map Sketching.’’ By Captain James A. Moss, 
24th U. S. Infantry. National Capital Press, Washington, D. C. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. 

\** MODERN RIDING AND HORSE EpUCATION.’” By Major Noel Birch, 
Royal Horse Artillery of Great Britian. William R. Jenkins Co., New York. 
Price, $2.00, net. 
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Tin This work contains an interesting and well 


Soldiers. told description of the average National Guard. 

It is unique in that the work which a National 

Guard officer is ‘‘up against”’ is clearly given to the public for 

the first time and the needs and deficiencies of the militia are 

carefully and fearlessly gone into, and remedial action in most 
cases, suggested. 

The latter part of the book contains a historical descrip- 
tion of the operations of the militia when on strike duty, at 
joint camps of instruction and a discussion of the maneuver 
camp at San Antonio as seen by a militia officer. 

For a thorough understanding of the organized militia, the 
work would well be read by regular officers as well as by others 
interested in this subject. L. i, 

*“TIN SOLDIERS.’’ The Organized Militia and What it Really is. By 
Walter Merriam Pratt, with a foreword by Captain Geo. E. Thorne, 24th U, 


S. Infantry. Richard Badger, the Gorham Press, Boston, Mass. Price 
$1.50, net. Postage 12 cents. 
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ONE LIST FOR PROMOTION. 


In the last number of this JouRNAL there was enunciated 
a principle which was set forth by the Executive Council of the 
U.S. Cavalry Association as their views on the vital question 
of harmonizing the conflicting interests of the several branches 
of the mobile army. As was clearly stated in the editorial, 
under the heading of ‘“‘A Mobile Army,” in that number, with 
this principle of equality of promotion once established the 
officers could go before Congress with clean hands and represent 
the army’s needs as a whole and that Congress, being assured 
that there was no “‘nigger in the wood pile,’ would give the organi- 
zation desired and needed. Also, it might have been added, 


that they could approach Congress with a clear conscience as 


many of the schemes advanced in the past for the increase of 


this or that arm or the organization of some corps has been 

almost entirely for the selfish purpose of gaining promotion. 
Since the appearance of the editorial in question, many 

communications have been received from our Branch Ass- 


tions and members commending the stand taken in this matter 


and heartily endorsing the principle as stated therein. Further- 
more, several officers of other arms have expressed themselves 
as being strongly in favor of this scheme of equalizing promo- 
tion in the army. 

Many arguments for and against the ‘‘One List for Promo- 
tion’’ scheme as advanced some months ago by several officers 
of all arms have been set forth at large in the service papers, but, 
in so far as is known, none of the other Journals of the several 
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arms of the mobile army have taken up or discussed the ques- 
tion. This is too important a subject to be ignored and it is 
hoped that the other service Journals and the Associations that 
they represent will consider it and announce their stand on the 
proposition. 

Considering the arguments, pro and con, that have been ad- 
vanced, it appears to the writer that those favoring this scheme 
have given such clear and convincing proof of its fairness and 
practicability that the opposing arguments have but little 
weight. These latter arguments are generally on the ground 
that it would disturb the existing rank gained by certain officers 
over their comrades, or that it would necessitate officers being 
promoted into other branches than the one in which they had 
served and been trained and that, consequently, they were un- 
fitted for the duties of their new grade in the new arm to which 
promoted. The first or selfish side of the question should be 
ignored as being too trivial and one that should not stand as 
against the best interests of the army. The other objection 
can be obviated in several ways that can easily and fairly be 
devised. One that has been suggested and that will undoubt- 
edly work out in practice is to use the extra officers’ list as 
reservoir to take care of officers who might otherwise be pro- 
moted into another arm than the one in which they had been 
serving. Another would be to make the one promoted an extré 
officer in his own arm, in case there was no vacancy in that arm 
for him and, to leave the vacancy unfilled in the other arm where 
it had occurred until it should come the turn of the senior officer of 
that arm to be promoted. Other, and possibly better schemes 
for obviating this objection can be worked out. At any rate, 
the writer is of the opinion that officers should not be promoted 
into other arms than their own, although even this objection is 
of minor importance as compared with the great and underlying 
principle of establishing harmony between the arms. 

Harmony never will be established and maintained be- 
tween the several branches and corps of the army so long as 


large differences of rank and pay exists between officers of 


nearly equal length of service. For the nearly forty years that 
the writer has been a commissioned officer, jealousies and bitter- 
ness of feeling on this account have existed in our army but 
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Army Wutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Total Amount Paid Beneficiaries, - $1,850,806.87 
Reserve, . - - - - 325,282.11 


Age Rat: Per 
Years $1,000 


21 - $1361 
31 - 17 58 
41 - - - 23 88 


Membership limited to Commissioned Officers of the army. 
Apply to the Post or Transport Surgeon for 
Application Blank or write to the Secretary. 
504 COLORADO BUILDING. (WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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. > 2 an You know that MURDOCKS means Quality. 


When you buy flavoring extracts, spices, baking 
powder or coffee, you can be quite sure by insist- 
ing on Murdocks. Because... 

The materials are the best 

The preparation is the best 

Those who use the goods want only the best 


f Flavoring Extracts, Opt. Baking Powder, Spices 
and Hecla Coffee are Fully Guaranteed Under 
the Pure Food Law, and Always Have Exceeded 

the Legal Standard of Purity and Quality. 


At First Class Grocers. 


c.A. MURDOC K MPG. CO., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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e Billiard Tables for private home use a Specialty. 
The table as illustrated above has our guarantee that it is equal to 
any of our $200.00 tables for playing purposes. This table can be had 
in a 34x7 size at $85.00; 3x6 table $65.00. 
By means of the adjustable top, which we supply, it is readily con- 
verted into a handsome Dining or Library Table, sold on easy payments. 
Catalogue showing different size of tables on application. 
We will mail book showing 100 new shots on receipt of 20cts. 


Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


Brunswick--Balke--Collender Co. 


Branch Houses in the Principle Cities of t:e United States, France, Germany and Mexico 














We can furnish back numbers 
of the Cavalry Journal. Also 
complete sets of the Journal bound 


as desired. 


Copies of Cavalry Journal 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,.and 47 desired, 


for which a liberal price will be paid. 














“It’s Time 

you 

owned a 
Waitham'’ 


COLONIAL SERIES. 
Walthams of the Colonial Serics re- 
present the last word in watch-making. 
They are made as thin as it is safe to 
make a reliable watch. They possess 
great beauty and will give a life long 
service of accurate time-keeping. 

We +." Sepdgnnitien in fine = 
‘a eS. ] a t a wide 
price range-cach cule the best at Absolutely Pure 
sts price. 
$10.00 to $40.00 The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 
WUERTH & SON. Gream of Tartar 


410 Delaware St., Leavenworth, Kan NoAlum, No Lime Phosphate 








COBBAR” 


FELT LIGHT 
EXERCISE SADDLE 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PATENT FELT SADDLE: 


Its extreme lightness. 

Cannot give horse sore back. 

If they have a sore back it is the only saddle 

which van be comfortably worn. 

They place the weight of the rider slightly 
more forward than the old style of saddle; a great 
advantage for race riding. 

A tall man can ride with his stirrups EXTREMELY 
short without having his knees right off the saddle, 
as this saddle is cut more forward than the old style. 

The tree cannot be broken or spread. 

It is exceptionally nice to ride jumping in, also 
for backing horses for first time as stirrups can be 
dispensed with. 

They cannot go down on to a horse’s withers. 

These saddles can be made in different sizes to 

Mode! 8 Ibs. 5 suit et ee on be made about 2 lb. in weight 

cing, to 8 5 i 

Patent No. 6266 ’ pola Eom bs. for hunting for which they are 


BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, “sewvor ‘ci 
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efficiency of the whole. Certainly those who make the military 
profession their life work and interest are alone best fitted to 
judge as to what is demanded for its efficiency. But in order 
tO possess a proper appreciation of those needs, the source from 
vhich that conviction flows must first be untainted by narrow- 
ness or personal and collective selfishness. 

‘*How can such a condition of thought on the part of the 
nobile army be attained? Merely by removing the intrigues 
and jealousies which exist between the components of that 

The main cause for such partisan and narrow feeling 
‘traced to the matter of unequal and capricious promotion 
separate arms, where individuals of those several arms 

re adversely or unfavorably affected with respect to one 


another in the great struggle and desires for promotion. How- 


ever, even if any particular order of promotion is merely unjust 


to certain individuals such condition within itself is not sufficient 


vround for changing it; but where it stands as an obstacle to 
any public interest, there is no reason in law, equity or common 
ense for retaining it. 

‘So in order to destroy this constant source of friction and 
lack of efficiency, there can be but one general solution. Place 
all officers of the mobile army on one list for promotion, and 
there will disappear the very root of the present discord. For 
when every one can partake equitably of the promotion which 
results from thiscombination, each individual can view with dis- 
passion the military needs of the country. It is indeed a 

trange condition if continuous partisan strife, which is the 
lestrover of all efficiency, can be preferred to that harmony and 
unity of purpose which will produce the very efficiency that 
hould be most earnestly sought. The particular solution for 
this combination into one list can certainly be worked out by 
any proper body of officers. This is a detail which 1s necessary 
o put into effect a principle that is today the most urgent need 
f the mobile army; and is a detail that 1s of great importance 
in bringing about a proper collective frame of mind on the part 
of the several arms, because the imperfections of human nature 
must be taken into consideration. Various solutions can be 


viven to the problem, and to each separate solution various 
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modifications may be attached—thus causing a number < 
reasonable solutions. But the one to be selected is that whic! 
is most equitable, practical and feasible for those concerned 
and this should not be an unduly difficult task. And when b: 
such solution there is once established a solid foundation tha 
will allow of military efficiency, that efficiency will most surel: 


follow.” 


INEQUALITIES OF PROMOTION. 


The July-August number of the Journal of the Militar 
Service Institution contains, as its leading article, an interestin; 
and valuable contribution from the pen of Major W. H. Hart 
Subsistence Department, entitled ‘‘The Blight of Favoritism. ’ 
The text of this article is contained in the following query 
‘‘Promotion by seniority from bottom to top during time o 
peace—Why not?”’ 

In it the writer advocates promotion by seniority fron 
second lieutenant to brigadier general, inclusive, in each arm o 
the service, the senior colonel of the arm which is entitled t: 
the next promotion being advanced to the grade of brigadier 
general whenever a vacancy occurs in that grade. 

He says: ‘‘To accomplish what is outlined above is 
very simple matter. It only requires a few words of statut: 
law. But that law sholud be stated so clearly as to leave ni 
possible loophole for exceptions when the pressure becomes tox 
great. It should prescribe a cast-iron rule of procedure. I: 
substance it should declare that: 

‘‘Hereafter during time of peace, promotion to every grad 
in the army throughout each arm, corps or department of th: 
service shall, subject to examination provided for, be mad 
according to seniority in the next lower grade of that arm, corp 
or department; promotion to the grade of brigadier general in th: 
line shall be made according to seniority in the arm, corps 01 


department from which the appointment is to be made; pro 
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motion above the grade of brigadier general shall be made 
according to seniority in the next lower grade.” 

If by this it is meant that promotion shall be lineal in each 
arm, corps or department up to the grade of colonel and also 
to include the grade of brigadier general for the several staff 
‘orps and that vacancies in the grade of brigadier general in 
he line shall be filled by the appointment of the senior colonel 
if the line, or the senior colonel of that arm of the line from 
which the next promotion should be made, it is believed this 
principle would be accepted by the army as an improvement 
ver the present system. 

While the writer advances sound arguments for proposing 
this radical change in our laws for promotion and with a view 
f avoiding the heart burnings and bitterness engendered in 
uur older colonels by being overslaughed, yet we feel they do 
not go far enough and cure the principal defects in our present 
system of promotion throughout all grades of all arms, corps 
ind departments. 

To be assured that the proper material for general officers 
may be found among the senior colonels, a system of elimina- 
tion should be evolved to rid the service of those inefficients 
who may possibly reach the grade of colonel and therefore be- 
come eligible in time for promotion to the grade of brigadier 
general. Any colonel who is unfit, by reason of his habits 


physical condition, temperament or other disability, for pro- 


motion to the next higher grade is also unfit for the equally as 
important position, as far as the building up of the efficiency 
and morale of the army is concerned, of colonel of the line and 
should not have been allowed to reach that grade. 

The most important grade in our army, or in any army for 
that matter, is that of captain, for upon them, in an ideal army, 
must depend largely if not almost entirely the discipline, 
efficiency and all that goes to make up a first class, efficient 
army. To them ultimately must the colonels and generals look 
for the proper training, discipline and contentment of the men 
in the ranks. 

Therefore, in order to be assured of having good, active, 
energetic and efficient captains and thereafter good colonels and 
material for efficient generals, the weeding out process should 
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begin at the examinations for promotion to a captaincy. 
should then be the law, an iron-clad law, backed up by rig’ 
rules, strictly enforced, that lieutenants are commissioned « 
probation only, and subject to a rigid examination for prom: 
tion to the grade of captain. This exanimation should cov 
every possible point as regards their fitness to command a cor 
pany. 

The inefficients being thus practically weeded out, althou; 
subsequent examinations may discover other defects, physic 
or otherwise, which should disqualify them for still furth: 
advancement, and weeded out at a time when they are st 
young enough to rustle for themselves in some occupation f 
which they are better fitted to follow, the way is clear to esta! 
lish a just and equitable law that will insure equal justice 
every officer in the army. 

Then, why not go a step farther than is advocated by Maj 
Hart’ Let all officers of the line be promoted according to t! 
one Its, promotion scheme and the problem of equal just: 
for all 1d be solved as far as the line is concerned. To sol: 
the apparently more difficult one of adjusting the inequaliti 
of promotion now and heretofore existing between the line an 
the several staff corps, which is now one of the principal caus 
for the lack of harmony in our army, is still believed to be 
compartively simple matter. To do this it is only necessary t 
prescribe that all officers of the army shall have rank, preced 
ance and pay according to their length of service in the arm 
irrespective of their actual rank in their own arm or corps. 

There is no doubt that all officers of the army of appro» 
mately the same length of service should attain the same ran 
and receive practically the same rate of pay, although this latte: 
item is not as important a factor in promoting harmon 
throughout the army as is that of rank and presedence. W 
have all known many instances in our service where officers 0! 
less than ten years’ service have taken precedence, as regard 
quarters, etc., over other officers of more than twenty vear 
service and other similar cases of injustice due to inequaliti 
of rank. Officers of three, or less years service have in tim 


past attained their captaincies while others were twenty yea! 


or more in reaching this grade. Again, some officers have reach« 
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cir majorities in eight years or less while others, equally 
‘ritorious and efficient, have been thirty or more years in 
tting theirs. 

It is a well know fact that the abnormal increases in certain 
iff corps since the Spanish-American War were not worked 
t on any well digested scheme for the reorganization of the 
my but was piece-meal legislation advanced by the members 
these respective corps and obtained through the personal 
luence, more or less, of the officers of those corps. There- 
, undue promotion was given the officers of these several staff 


rps, with the consequent bitterness of feeling aroused in other 


inches of the army, especially where the officers so advanced 
me in contact officially with others that they had jumped, 
rticularly as regards the quarter question and precedence 
Boards, etc. 

All this is wrong and is an answer to the frequently asked 
estion: ‘‘What is the matter with the army?” 
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1eir Majorities in eight years or less while others, equally 
eritorious and efficient, have been thirty or more years in 
‘ting theirs. 

It is a well know fact that the abnormal increases in certain 
iff corps since the Spanish-American War were not worked 
it on any well digested scheme for the reorganization of the 
rmy but was piece-meal legislation advanced by the members 

these respective corps and obtained through the personal 
fluence, more or less, of the officers of those corps. There- 
, undue promotion was given the officers of these several staff 


rps, with the consequent bitterness of feeling aroused in other 


anches of the army, especially where the officers so advanced 
me in contact officially with others that they had jumped, 
rticularly as regards the quarter question and precedence 
1 Boards, etc. 

All this is wrong and is an answer to the frequently asked 
iestion: ‘*‘What is the matter with the army?” 
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LOYAL TYPEWRITER Co. 
Attention is called to the full page advertisement of this 
ell known typewriter that has become a favorite with officers 


the army. 

Their guarantee, that goes with each machine, specifies that 
ie workmanship is of the best and that the expense for the 
p-keep of their typewriter is a minimum for the work done. 
hey give five reasons why one in search of a typewriter should 
msider their make of machine before making a purchase. 


H. FRANKLIN & Co. 
This firm has recently brought out a new book that should 
e of great interest to all cavalrymen and lovers of horses. It 
devoted to the interest of the Arab horse as an all around 
ypical cavalry mount. 
It is by Spencer Boden, that well known horseman who 
as visited all the principal government studs of Eurpoe and is 
qualified expert on the chargers of all armies. 


'[AMMOND TYPEWRITER Co. 

The Hammond typewriter has been well known to officers 
f the army for many years. It has been a standard machine 
luring all these years and at the same time has kept pace as 
o all modern improvements. It is peculiarly adapted for the 
inguist or any one studying languages as type wheels for all 
anguages can be supplied and the change from one to another 


akes but a minute. 
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~The watch that 
made the dollar 
famous 


INGERSOLL WATCHES are sold by dealers everywhere 
Men’s Sizes $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. Women’s and child- 
ren’s models $2.00. 

Booklet sent Free on request. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 173 Ashland Building, New York. 




















It’s the well set up, clean sh we, 
man who gets orderly det iil 


SHAVING STICK 


gives a creamy, abundant lat] er jig 
away, with either hot or cold w: ter. 


Softening—The most wiry bear«| yield 
quickly as the lather is worked up o 
the face. 


Soothing—Y ou notice at once the abseng 
of the after-shave “‘smart,”” that you use 
to dread. Colgate’s Shaving Stick leave 
your face cool and refreshed. 


Sanitary—The Stick is protected fro 
dust and germs by its handsome nickele 
box with screw top. 


Convenient to carry—economical in use— 
left-over lather wasted in the cup. Do not i 
treat your face or handicap your razor by usi 
ay an inferior lather. 
Write for a trial stick ina 
nickeled box—enough for a 
month's comfortable shaving. 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


“f@ COLGATE & COMPAN 


) Department ;;. 
/ 199 Fulton Street New Yo 


_— Makers of the famous Cashmere | uquel J 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the militaty ideal of 
perfection. 


On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 


Which is under one managemennt from Chicago 
to California, El] Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 


Send for copies of *‘California’”’ 
Limited’’and “Titan of Chasms.”’ 


Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 
when you do travel. 


E. E. HOOK, General Agent. 
Both Phones No. 28. 
428 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 





E. W. SNYDER, Vres, J. H. ATWOUD, Vice-¥res. C. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres, C. E. SNYDER, Cash. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States sri LEAVENWORTH, KAN, { State Depository 
County Depository j City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyder Cc. W. Snyder Jobn D. Edmond F. Wulfekuhler Henry W. Mehl 
Joho HH, Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Depcsit 
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ESTABLISHED 1616 


Sigmund | Serermmmes> 


Eisner | BROADWAY con. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 


| Fine Uniforms for Officers of the 


Manutacturer of United States Army. 


| Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


Clothing and | Boots and Shoes. 

Civili Clothing. Ready-Mad 
Uniforms —— 
_ Riding Suits and Breeches. 


| English Hats. 


or i | Haberdashery and Leather Goods 


Red Bank, fi. J. 


| Iitustrated Cataleg Mailed cn Request. 














WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 
TO SUPPLY YOUR 


every merchandise need. A complete line of the best goods constantly in 
stock at the lowest prices. 





Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture. Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 
Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. 
An Exclusive Dress Making Department. 

















Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 
Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 
Cor. 5th and Delaware. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Lt will help the Cavalry Jouenal tf you mention i when writing. 
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Washington, 
D. C. 


Pa. 1308 F street. 


Lancaster, 











187cG. 1911. 





ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 





THE HAMMOND 


Standard, Portable, Durable, 


F aeitecctnenteraeaeaaas 
/ : : : 
¢ HAMMOND “ Light, Compact, and Simple in 
J VISIBLE Construction. Twelve Styles 
of Type and All Languages 
written with a single machine. 
The 1912 Model Is 


‘Up to the Minute”’ 
in every feature. . 


The Hammond has demon- 
strated its worth asan ARMY 
MACHINE in the bands of 
many prominent Officers, who 
have found it a faitbful com- 
. panion under the most trying 


conditions, and who give it enthusiastie endorsement. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ST. LOUIS BRANCH 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
701 Mermod and Jaccard Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
General Offices, 69th to 70th Sts. and East River, New York, N. Y. 
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: The Largest Typewriter Sale in | 





Ten Thousand 
Underwood Typewriters 


<apacneets a have_been sold to the Western 
At 4 Be Union Telegraph Company for 
> * et use in all offices throughout its 
vast organization. 
All Telegrams, Night and S 
Day Letters in the future will be : 
2 
' 


ty pewritten on the Underwood 

Every well known writing machine was eavebaily 
considered by the purchasing committee and the Under- 
rood won from the standpoints of practical utility and 


mechanical construction. 


UnpERwoop TYPEwRITER Co.. 


INCORPORATED 
Underwood Building New York 


; 
: 


Branches in all Principal Cities. 


mu: 





: 
“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy,” 


<1 ON eR 
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The Army National Bank 
OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 





Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 
CAPITAL, - - : $25,000 00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 7,500.00. 
This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par every where as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 
E. A. KELLY, President P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. “Place to my credit with 


THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,” Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
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Shoe Polishes 
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Quality. Warieties. 
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j SOLE MANEMS 
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Ie BOSTON.USA 


“Cs KAN *LEL”’® the great succes for cleaning velvet and silk shoes andTalipper, 
also Cravenette and all 1K Or Wooten tabries, pink and blue kid, ete. 259e, 

“Ol, PASTE” to: ALL kinds o: binck shoes etic OLD rubbers. Blacks, polishes 
softensaud preserves. COutains NO AC D toijure the leather, LA! Gk tin boxes, We. 

“SeCHUCLEAN?? cleans everything wade of white kid and white calf leather. 
Two sizes, 2o¢e and le 

“DANDY”? Conbinotion tor cleansing and polishing all kinds ot russet or tan boots, 
shoes, saddles ,ete.,2e “stA "love. 

“QUICK WHI * ieakes dirttvy CANVAS shoes cle n and white. In lHquid 
form so itcan ve quickly ande sily applied No write dust Willo trub oft. \ sponge 
in every package, so olways ready lor use Iwos zes, Zoe » d ide. Also the following colors 
for CANN A~ shoes: Biue, Pink, ted, Green aud a dozen other shades; two sizes, each 
color, 10c and 25c. 


Whittemore Bros. & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Most tateresting Store in Kansas City. 











OFFCIAL 
QUALITY 


OUTDOOR LIFE GOODS. 


Fishing Tackle, Lawn Tennis, Golf, Bathing 
Suits, Bicycles, Hammocks, Kodaks. 


Prana Syphon Bottle, Thermos Goods, 
Refrigerator Baskets. 


Catalog No. 949 C. A. and Special 
Prices mailed to Officers anywhere. 


Schuinclirlmses: 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE TRAVELER’S COMPANION 
ATE SECRETARY 
High Grade Low Price 





A Portable Typewriter built to 
stand hard usage. an be easily car- 
ried ina traveling bag or suitcase. It 
has Roller Bearings, Automatic Point- 
er, Paper Release, Adjustable Margin 
and Interchangeable type. 

It will double the abillity of the 
Officer to get out Reports, arrants 
and Vouchers. 

Carbon copies of all work easily 
kept for future reference. 

Either Blickensderfer or Scientific 
Keyboard. 

Built of Aluminum and Steel. Write for Catalog A-67 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 


FILING DEVICES  (oino invex 
CABINETS AND SUPPLIES, LOOSE LEAF MEMO. 
BOOKS, ENGRAVED CARDS. 


hed also for Senpte or POSt Exchange Coupon Books 
SAML DODSWORTH BOOK CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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The New — SIDE ARM! 


OLT§ 


Automatic Pistol Ol 


Caliber .45 Government Model 
SPECIFCIATIONS: 


CAPACITY OF MAGAZINE 7 shots. 

LENGTH OF BARREL 5 inches only. 

LENGTH OVER ALL .. 816 inches. 

WEIGHT . : _............39 Ounces 

FINISH ee A ROMrTR ree blued, with Checked Walnut Stocks. 


CARTRIDGES: Caliber .45 U. S. Government, 236 grain bullet. 
Caliber .45 Colt Automatic 200 grain bullet. 


(Both rimless; smokeless powder; full jacketed bullet.) 








Every officer should send for a copy of new Instruction booklet M-23 for this Arm. 


Colt’s PATENT FIRE ARMS Hartford, Conn. 


15-A Pall Mall, London, S. W., England. 





AEACHENOR:BARTBERGERS 
ENGRAVING @MPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
—. KANSAS CITY — | 
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Cleresons 


The Big Store. Leavenworth, Kansas. 





Prompt—Accurate—-Efficient Service. 


For 36 years The Big Store has been known as An 
Army Store. It is one of the largest, most modern and 
finest equipped buildings of its kind in the State. 


55 DEPARTMENTS. 


Specializing in Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, 
Shoes, Millinery, Corsets, Men and Women’s Wearing 
Apparel, Glassware, Crockery, House Furnishings, 
Furniture and Rugs. Each Department—a complete 
store. 


THE ETTTENSON DRY GOODS CO. 














null Ebbitt Rouse 


THE STORE OF QUALITY Washington, D.C. 
For Over Thirty Years! 

We invite you to an inspection of our Army and Navy 

new Fall stock of Dress Goods Headquarters... 


Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of | 


Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- | “ Catering directly to 
ing “Sampeck” Clothes for Boys, | the members of both 
Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum, branches of the service. 
Curtains and Curtain Materials. Literally a new house 
throughout—modern in 
Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor every appointment. 
Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. 


American Plan, $3.00 to $6.00 per day, 
414-16-18 Delaware St., | European Plan, $1.50 to $4.00 per day, 


LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. | G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor 
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Tennis, 
Base Ball, 


Golf, 


Cricket, 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball, 
Athletic Equipment. 


Catalogue Free. 


Standard Quality 


There is no quicksand more unstable 


than poverty in quality and We avoid 


this quicksand by standard quality. 


A. GC. SPALDING & B&Os. 


New York Chicago 
Newark Baltimore 
Boston Washington 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
Pittsburg Kansas City 
Buffalo Cincinnati 
Syracuse Cleveland 


Montreal, Canada 


London, England Birmingham, Fingland 


Edinburgh, Scotland 


Denver 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Minneapolis 


San Francisco 
St. Paul 

Los Angeles 
Seattle 

New Crleans 
Atlanta 
Dallas 


Toronto, Canada 


Manchester, England 


Sydney, Australia 
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Guarantee 


That the Royal Standard Typewriter 


is made of the highest grade ma- 
terials obtainable and by the 

most skillful workmen money 

can hire; 

That it will do work of the 
best quality for a greater 
length of time at less ex- 
pense for upkeep than 

any other typewriter, 
regardless of price. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


| = 











New Model 5 


The latest development 
in typewriters — has Two- 
color Ribbon, Tabulator, Back 
Spacer; also Hinged Paper 
Fingers, Tilting Paper Table, 
Roller-bearing Escapement, 
Dust Shields, and other ae- 
sirable improvements to be 
found only in the Royal. 
Price $75, everything in- 
cluded—no extras. 











Endorsed by “Big Business” 


Many of the largest and most exacting concerns in America 
have adopted the Royal as their standard typewriter eq:ipment. 
They began by trying ove machine; they now use /wndreds 
a y trying 3 
They could afford any typewriter; they use the Roya’ because 
they have proved that for efficiency, combined with cconony, 
the Royal stands without equal among all typewrite: 

Let this truth sink deep. It emphasizes why jou owe 
it to yourself and your firm to get the facts concerning the 
Royal. Here are a few of them: 

Fact 1—The Royal is unconditionally guaranteed to do hi, hest grade 
work for a longer time, at less upkeep expense, than machines 
usually listed at 3314 per cent. higher in price. 

Fact 2—The Royal has every desirable feature and improv 
found in aay typewriter, with several features exclus 

Fact 3—The Royal has established a new standard of typewriter 
endurance. We have yet to learn of a single Royal wearing out 
in reasonable service. 

Fact 4—There are fewer Royal repairmen today, pe! 
machines in use, than for any other typewriter. 

Fact 5—When you buy a Royal, you deal with a world-w 
ization, with unlimited resources to back up its machin 


There are many other facts you ought to know about this 
marvel among typewriters. ‘They are interestingly t 


“The Royal Book’’—write for it! 


Demonstration! Best concerns everywhere are having the Nx 
Royal demonstrated in their offices. Let us do this for you. ° 
where you are, write to our New York office and our branc! 
will give you prompt attention. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 54 Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


~ 





Branch Offices and Agencies in all Princtpal Cities of the | rld 
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SP NYSE REAP AAPA EN: OY 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 





Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Plain Work, no Lining, $18 00 921 00 
American Goods, - ‘ i 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Imported Goods,” Q3Oi00 $41.00 


We have many other qualities to offer. 


Se 


NF NEN. AEN OF awe | 


ter 
288. 
\merica 


pment. 
imareds 


Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


RICHARD SPRINGE,  “24¥ENWorTH, 


Military Tailor and Outfitter. 
SPERLING ISI SSE RSS SST SSI AEM SA ED BEF ISP ASI SIP SS SS MEE RSG ASE BS A, 


SPINY AF. DHEA APLANY, 


~ 
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PP 
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REGULATION BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Tan Calf Boot (like cut) right and left leg pattern...$15 
ae” = and black wax calf Boot ee 00 


teacted pigskin Tr nae a a “$5. oo $7. ‘00 


SERVICE SHOES. 
Tan Calf Blucher,no hooks to wear 
with Puttees, plain toes or with 
tips $6.00 
Tan Grain Blucher, double sole to 
heel, broad low heel $6.00 
White Canvas lace shoes. $4.00 
White Canvas Blucher 

Oxford 

When ordering Boots state 
size and width of shoe, with calf 
measure over riding breeches, 











Sixth Avenue at Nineteenth Street. 
Fifth Avenue above Forty-fifth Street. New York. 
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To CHICAGO and EAST 


La Salle arriving Station 


(In the Heart of the City) 
Only Station on Elevated Railway. 


Chicago Terminal Rock Isiand Lines 
Electric lighted trains with very best equipment every day to Chicago. 
Chicago Limited Golden State Limited 
Leaves - 5:20 p.m. Leaves K.C., - 9°05 p.m. 
Arrives - 8:20 a.m. Arrives - - - 10:45 a.m. 

Tickets, reservations, information 


City Office 424 Delaware St. 


Rock. LEAVENWORTH. 
Island ‘ Telephones No. 150. 


J. M. ALLEN, 
=— YT = General Agent. 


J. A+SFEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 

















Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K. 


” 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments have been the 
World’s Standard. 
We Supply the United States Government. 


Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cornets, only $50; 
$20 Cornets, only #10; $50 Trombones, only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, 
only $50; $20 Violin Outfits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Out- 
fits, only $12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instrument. 
Many other rare opportunities in Band Instruments, Talking Machines, 
Old Violins, Pianos and everything musical. Easy monthly payments. 
Sheet Music and instruction books at half, 


seer 
(0s ) nd, ULE da ALARA TTGS 
New Band Catalog 


es. Tho of il- 
lista } « Every musical in- 
str - wee ity and lo west prices in 
the world, yp 1yment S. Write today 


4 The Rudolph Worlitzer Co. 
i <p \I7 E 4th Av. Cincinnati 266 S, Wabash Av., Chicago 
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20% DISCOUNT TO U.S. A. OFFICERS. 
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LATEST REGULATION j Bs, 
4 ? } i= 4 
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i 
i Tie WHITMAN OFFICERS 
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| | ; WHITMAN 
‘ 3 Stis | “¥ 1 POLO AND HUNTING 
GilS i s > 
THE EN ISH POLO meeren? i 
“All Pigskin epee Al Quality, per Pair - $6 90°54 
\ eX rit s uttee t nyeliand ra nad \ 
The Whit agp Re .com e, $20, $22, $25, $27 and $33. 
Whi itm in e complete, - - - - . $25, $30, $40. 
The Englis h P io, Cowmumte 2te - $40. 
ee - 
We manufacture every ty i and i H t kers of the 
elebrared VS tman the ) venty-five d 1 Lost 
n equipped and the only one in the world produeing an goods 
“saddle to Spur,” [ilustrated ( A jucted 
ect to above discount 


The MEHI BACH —_— CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 
106D Chambers St. New York Clty. 





Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 











The Pre-eminent Cuvee: 
of 


C hampagne 


Their 
fine quality 
will at once 

commend them 
to the 


~~ . hae most critical 
MOET & EHANDON | 


CHAMPAGNE 


ron ce 
Many 











MOET & CH&ANDON & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL RIAL CROW! 
““VERY DRY’ “ BRUT” 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 











